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Relative Values of Physical Activities in High 


Suggestions for Bases of Measurement. 
Every High School Should Encourage Hikes. 
Long-distance Racing is Last of 16 Activities. 

School Spirit but Low in Value as Exercise 


fulness and Availability. 


Schools 


Conclusion Reached that Walking is Most Valuable of all Exercises, and 


By HENRY S. CURTIS, M. D. 


Volley Ball, Playground Baseball, and Swimming Follow in Use- 
“‘ Major Athletics”’ Best for Promoting 


State Director of Hygiene and Physical Education for Missouri 


NE of the most significant ad- 

() vances in education during the 
past two decades has been in 
methods of measuring progress. Physical 
education has been at a great disadvantage 
in that it has had neither a measure of the 
different 
their accomplishment. 


values of its activities, nor of 


progress toward 
In offering the following scale (Table II), 
there is no thought that an absolute meas- 
ure has been found. This paper is not a 
discussion of interschool athletics, nor of 
athletic activities in themselves, but only 
an attempt to measure their relative value 
in the high-school program. 

The activities chosen are the ones that 
The 
rated 


found in high schools. 
are 


are already 
characteristics on which they 
have been selected as significant in confer- 
ence with classes at Washington Univer- 
The 


rated on the following nine 


sity and the University of Missouri. 
activities are 


their value in cre- 


point Their appeal; 

ating loyalty and cooperation; their 
exercise value; whether safe or dangerous; 
their value in producing good posture; 


the percentage of pupils who take part; 


the extent are practiced 
out ide 


‘ 


( biti 


to which they 
+, and the number of years they are 


ied. 


Should Appeal to Students—not Spectators 


he first characteristic studied is the 


appeal to the student body, by which is 
ot meant its appeal to the spectator, but 
the participant. Nearly 60 per cent 
chool students 


are girls Even 


vered before Missouri State Teachers’ 


An addre del 


413063°—25+ ! 


though football were the first choice of all 
boys, its appeal would still be to only about 
40 per cent of the student body. Physical 
education is much more important for 
girls than for boys in the school program, 
inasmuch as boys are much more free and 
are more encouraged to organize their 
own outside. A much larger 
part of the girls’ physical education must 
come through the school. Health, grace, 
which are by-products of 


activities 


and 
physical education, are much more sig- 
nificant for girls. The question of appeal 
is often greatly modified by the participa- 
tion of by the facilities 
offered by the publicity received, and by 
the quality of teaching. Hockey or soccer 
will not have any appeal in a community 
in which they are not played. The rating 


beauty, 


upper classes, 


of appeal here given is based on the suppo- 
sition that the game is played in the com- 
munity, as hockey is in England, or as 
volley ball is in certain communities. 


Swimming the Most Attractive Exercise 


In giving this rating of the 16 activi- 


ties, they are so arranged that the one 
having the highest appeal is numbered 16 
and the one with the least is numbered 1. 
According to this arrangement, swim- 
ming, which appeals to nearly all boys 
and girls, ranks highest. In city play- 
grounds it is found that children will go 
a mile and a hatf to a swimming pool, 
where they will not go more than a half 
mile to any other athletic facility. 
Basketball probably ranks second, and 
third. At the bottom of the list 


is field athletics, by which we mean the 


soccer 


hammer throw, the shot put, the discus, 


and javelin. In giving this rating we 
do not claim an absolute ratio, or that 
swimming has sixteen times the appeal 
of field athletics, but merely a relative 
ranking. 


Value Increased by Social Enjoyment 


Appeal of the activity to the child is 
important, because it is the determining 
factor in its practice outside of school 
and continuance in future life. The 
value of activities that are enjoyed is 
much greater both physically and socially 
than of activities which are not enjoyed. 

The second value is loyalty. Loyalty 
is fundamental in good citizenship, in 
community membership, and in a democ- 
The great school of loyalty is the 
game. It reaches its fullest ex- 
pression in football, though all team 
cultivate this virtue. On the 
unorganized and individual 
activities, such as field athletics, jump- 


racy. 
team 


games 
other hand 


ing, and swimming have practically no 
value in the of loyalty, 
though incidental to any activity there 
may be loyalty to a leader. 


development 


The third test is cooperation. This is 
intended to include a series of social 
qualities such as cooperation, honesty, 


and the like. In this 
the rating is almost identical with that in 
loyalty. 

The fourth characteristic is the value 
Here two 


sportsmanship, 


of the activity as exercise. 
considerations are fundamental; first its 
health and growth value, which comes 
mostly from the open air, sunlight, and 
the development of the vital systems of 
the body; second, how far does the train- 
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ing given meet the needs of modern life 
In this column soccer stands first; volley 
ball second; the short races third, and field 
athletics last. 

The fifth rating is on safet r da 
On this basis, we have estimated footba 
to be most dangerous, swimming second, 


and basketball third, while tenni valk- 
ing, and dancing appear to be about 
equally safe. Safety, however, is not 


as important as the other valu: elected 


That danger might not be erempha- 


sized, I have divided each of these scores 


by 2 
Posture Largely Dependent on Muscular 
Tone 
The sixth score is on the rrrective 


the Here 
is given the first place and volley ball the 


ralue of exercise. gymnastics 


second, though this does not apply to the 
majority of gymnastics Most the 
other exercises have practica » direct 


corrective value, but inasm a 


posture is largely a matter of muscular 
tone, any exercise that improves this wi 
have a certain value in improving posture 
The exercises which do not have a direct 


value, but do have an indirect one, aré 
given an arbitrary value of 4 in t! cale 

Adding the six scores together, we secure 
a total score for each activit and by 


dividing this total by 6 we have an aver 
age value of a class period of « 
this total, soccer stands first, volley ba 
second, basketball third, baseball! fourth, 
and field athletics last. 

What percentage of the students take 


part? It is possible for all to take part 
in walking gymnastics, playground base- 
ball, swimming, tennis, short track events 
and in volley ball, but in the half mile 


and the mile, the discus and the hammer 


throw, not more than 10 per cent partici- 


pate. Multiplying the average value by 
the per cent taking part, we get the value 
of a period for the student bod In this 
column volley ball stands first ecer 
second, playground baseball third, and 


field athletics last 


Exercises that Influence Later Life 


But not all of educatio: btained 
school. This is particularly true of pl 
cal 
have at least as 
development as school exercise 
the best criteria of valu how far the 
activity is carried over to out-of-schoo 
hours. We estimate that for ever 
given to walking we shall get four hour 
of walking outside; for each period given 
to baseball, football, and mming, in 


where outside 


education 
much to do with physical 


the school program, we ll get t 
hours of practice outside For basket 
ball, dancing, field athlet hockey 


soccer, tennis, and the longer and shorter 
track we shall get one hour I 
playground baseball, and volley ball we 


estimate only one-half hour Multiply- 


imping 
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g the valu each exercise has per 
period for tudent body by the.num- 
ours prat { obtained, we ‘have 
i ort h walking ranks first, 
cer se¢ i é ball third, and field 

it t jast 


Walking First in Life-Long Usefulness 


| | i 1iue tor a activity 
far it irries over into life, how 
ma montl r years it is practiced 
al te i ef taught at school It 
possible to give a score on which all 
1 agree ecause different activities 
ire practice for different lengths of 
ne in different communities, depending 
Dp their popularity, the extent to which 
provislor vie for them in the com- 
munit tne i tradition, and mal 
ther thing \ satisfactory rating car 
be given o! the ipposition that the 
wt t l | ticed and that there are 
reasonal! ut wctory facilities for it 
WW id rate soccer! nm the 
extent to y ic! it 1 now practiced in 
America We must rate it rather on its 
onuUlarit England Likewise we 
an not rate y ey ball on its popularity 


Missour it present, but rather in 


the 


Young Mer Christian Association 

and college where for a number of 

eal t has i 1 fair chance. On this 

, ve estimate that walking, dancing, 

vVlnming, and ey ball may be carried 

for 50 vears, tennis for 40, hockey for 

0, playground baseball and soccer for 

20, while gymnastics ordinarily is not 

ced outside Multiplying the exer- 

slue of the lesson by the number of 

mt r e get a life value for 

the activit mn which walking ranks first, 

imming se ley ball third, tennis 
irt and fie ithietic last 

The difference ale in Table I 

rul ng from 0.56 t 1,060, are startling 

It not claimed, of course, that imming 

ne thousand times as valuable as 

field athl It may be only one 

ired meé is valuable It may be 

that Lhe i | not thirty times as 

iluable a football, but it would be 

i 1 mp ple to score these acti ties 

t tracts ti dicated and have 

ese res reversed I have gone over 

table 1 number of times and 

re the tivities twice alike, but 

ariatior eldom make any difference 

the relative rating I have had these 


Toe i¢ cored too by a number of 


ersit LSE There is great dif- 

re ( f *) as to the value of the 

er wet it the rating alway 
he same 


Field Athletics of Relatively Low Value 


[ t tota trie javelin discus, iong 
wee and football score from 0.56 to 19 
a m ere wimming scores 870 
The major athietics 4s a whole rank very 
vi This would not indicate, however, 
that the major athletics should be 





dropped. The great value of the so-called 


major athletics does not consist in their 


value as exercise, but in their effectiveness 


in creating school spirit and loyalty. 
Their effect on the spectator is much more 
significant than their effect on the team. 

We are not concerned who however, 


with the question of what is de 


athletics or physical educati« 


about an equal degree with 


feasible We must often consider the 
cost involved and the space required 
The cost of swimming and hocke is 


prohibitive so far as most schools are ¢ 


cerned This may be said also of a gym 


nasium or_ equipping the student body 
with the 


football 


armor necessary to pla regular 


Lil ewise, space l a pre hibitive 


factor baseball, football, and hockey. 
Rating these activities on the ba f an 
average cost and space requirement 
again walking ranks first, jumping second, 
volley ball third, playground -sbaseball 


cing fifth, and ba Ketbal th 


Walking Ranks Above all Other E-xercises 


fourth lal 


Combining the rating of these activities 
as exercises with their rating on feas- 
ibility, we get a score in which walking 
ranks first, volley ball second, playground 
baseball third, and tennis fourth, showing 
that the ones with the greatest exercise 
value are also the most feasible ones in a 
school system. In all of these rating 


the value of the shot put, hammer throw, 
and discus in the high-school program is 
negligible. The long 
little better showing 


be ranked too low, but 


races make put 


Gymnastics may 
could carcely be 
place Footba well 
bottom of the list It 


given a primary 
the 
difficult 


dancing is of 


down toward 


is very to score dane ing Hecause 


many varietic Social 


dancing, folk dancing, «wsthetic dancing, 


and interpretative dancing each have 


different 
for a type of dancing which is fou 


values. The score has been given 


nd in igh 


school, so far as any dancing found, 
which means a combination of social 
TaBLe I Fea bility ima hool jstem 
t - 4 
J _ = é a 
~ 4) t 
c s - é 
Ola|< @ «& > 
Baseball... 1Z 6 
Basket ball 10 i 5.5 . 5 
Dancing 2 13 ; ( » ( 
Field athletic 
di cu har 
t ; a] r ‘ 
4 2 3 6 12 ; ] 
‘ ] 7 2 ; ] 1s 
; 4 ] f ] 
15 ] f 2 12 
base 
14 10 | 12 4 f ; 
ll 4 7.5 j 6 
l 14 7 5 2 ; 
r | , . 6 4 
ta) - - 7 y % 4 } 
6 5 5 14 14 6 
13 | 12) 12.5 ; 2 
16 16 lf ] I 











ase hool Life P 


dancing and folk dancing. Dancing may 


be had without any cost, but for class 

purposes a gymnasium floor is practically 
nece irv, so the cost score is about the 
ime as for gymnastics. 

TI sa study of the value of physical 
activities in the high-school program. 
if nstead, it had been a study of the 
value of the physical activities in the ele- 
mentary-school program, the same activ 

ld have been yet more strongly 
emphasized, while the major athletics 
yuld have held a yet lower place. 
he sports which seem to have the 


life 


r, volley ball, playground baseball, 


reatest value at school and in are 
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These are also much the cheapest to 
provide. They require the least space. 
They should be furnished in all school 


systems, 
Probably walking represents nine-tenths 


of all the physical energy most of us 
develop, outside of the vital processes 
themselves. It is the only activity that 
most of us continue in after life. It is 


said that in walking 20 miles we raise the 
weight of our bodies vertically 1 mile. 
It is a decided advantage for students to 
have a good walk to and from high school. 
It is not necessary that the high school 
should be placed in the center of the city. 
Every high school should have a walker’s 





ten! wimming, dancing, soccer, jump- guide and develop a series of 20 to 30 
g vaasket ball, and the short races. walks of from 5 to 20 miles each. 
Tas.Le Il.—Value of physical activities in high school 
o | a. ie » ls 
lt 3 _ aE) by = 
loo | -: ee is = = 
|@ |< B le. Sei 5.18 
| B ~ » |S “g|Fsls , Ee 
=i3¢ ~ aS =F ~#@is a "© 
=|¢ les s| & no | S=/25) BB lpe® 
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) . ) 0 2 7 0 71|28 13 60 | 1.7 2 3.4 5O 170 s 
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. 7 oie as §& 013.028 Cali nig | j 
Many American Universities are #5 $11,013,028. California follows, with 
' $8,407,775; then Washi inneante 
Te pe EE .407,775; then Wa hington, Minnesota, 
< y and Oklahoma, all of which have com- 
- , able permane { : falue 
Million-dollar endowments are pos- fortable pe a une nt funds. Be V ul 1 . 
; ; Fae ’ property and equipment, niversity oO 
essed by 121 Americanuniversities. Nat- - us 7 hold , I : 
. . . alifornia holds first place among State 
rally most of them are _ institutions aeetee : EF seeps “7 g ‘ 
5 Ned ; +i universities, with $17,782,539. Min- 
ler private control. State universities ‘ , - eam mae 
* 7 ; nesota is next, with $14,759,642, and 
rule are not heavily endowed, anc . . . . rs ° 
, ; ie Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin follow 
18 of them are in the millionaire . : 
: ; in close succession. 
( so far as their productive endow- 
are concerned. According to fig- 
recently compiled by the Depart- 
Te e Hopes to Reproduce New England 
t of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 5 : ‘ 
Harvard University, with an endowment Farm Life 
$53,031,769, is the richest educational — , 
: “e's : e \ junior college and preparatory school 
ition in the United States. Co- Sg nN 
: rhea of individual type has been founded at 
mbia is next, with $41,300,909, and : 


Leland Stanford, Chicago, Cornell, 


Johr Hopkins, Carnegie, Princeton, 
Rochester, and Pennsylvania follow in 
e order named 
Harvard is first, too, in the value of 
iidings, grounds, and equipment, for 


plant is worth $22,800,000. Yale is a 
econd with $21,089,690; and Co- 


mbia, Pennsylvania, Chicago, Mas- 
ichusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Leland Stanford follow in the list of 
ate institutions. 
University of Texas is the wealthiest 


State university in its endowment, for it 


Avon, Conn., and will be opened Septem- 
1927. The college property, known 
for a century and a half as Old Farms, 
consists of 2,000 acres, half of it forest, 
The 
boys will do community work on the farm 
and in the shops, but Avon College will be 
essentially a cultural institution, and no 
The aim is to re- 


ber, 


bordering on the Farmington River. 


trades will be taught. 
produce the New England farm life of a 
few generations ago, and to offer a well- 
rounded program of activities which will 
develop equally the soul, mind, and body 


of each boy. 
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Apprenticeship Combined 
with School Work 


Boys Who Can Not Attend High School Are 
Enabled to Earn Living After Leaving 
Elementary School 


HROUGH cooperation of the school 
authorities of Ponce, Porto Rico, 

with employers in various trades, 45 boys 
in the eighth grade of the city schools re- 
ceived apprentice training after school 
hours, which enabled them to earn their 
living when the school over. 
This plan was instituted as an experiment 
to find out how industrial training can be 
given in the way best suited to local con- 


year was 


ditions so as to enable pupils who can not 
afford to go to high school to enter skilled 
work after completing the elementary 
grades. 

The 


shops 


visited all the: 
bakeries, 


authorities 
city, including 


school 
of the 
tailoring establishments, carpenter shops, 
potteries, photograph studios, blacksmith 
shops, and others, and explained the plan 
of apprenticing the after 
hours. The shopowners, without excep- 
tion, commended the idea and offered their 
After an investigation of the hy- 


boys school 


help. 
gienic and moral conditions of the various 
shops, and the quality of work done, 14 
shops were chosen, representing 11 trades, 
and the boys were assigned to the kind of 
trade they liked best. 

The boys worked in the shops from 4 to 
5 o'clock on school days and also a part 
of Saturday afternoons, averaging about 
six hours a week. Every week the shop 
managers filled in a report card to inform 
the school supervisor of the boys’ attend- 
ance, diligence, and deportment. The 
principals of the schools attended by the 
boys commended the pupils with good 
records and urged those with poor records 
to do better. 

It is expected that training the boys to 
become skillful in trades will develop in 
them a taste for engaging in this kind of 
work, and that other boys will be en- 
couraged to take up This will 
help to interest the people of the city in 
developing the arts and industries, 


trades. 


New York State College of Home Eeo- 
nomics was established in connection with 
Cornell University by a recent act of the 


New York Legislature. It is claimed 
that it is the first college of its kind in the 
world. 


Teaching evolution is barred in the 
public of A law 
prohibiting such instruction was passed 
by both houses of the sixty-fourth general 


assembly and was signed by the governor. 


schools Tennessee. 








United States Navy a [rade School of 
Extraordinary Scope 


Fundamentals of 22 Trades Tau 


of a Recruit Resembles that of a Schoolboy. 


Results of Classification Test and 


ght in 36 Schools 


Advancement for Satisfactory Service. 


Instruction Continued with Actual Experience at Sea. 
Intelligence Tests Play Important Part. 
Training of Navy Applicable to Civilian 


Life 


Close Correspondence Between 


Occupations after Men Leave Naval Service 


condition of the average recruit. This i 
due partly to the proper medical and 
dental treatment given to those in need 
of it It is due also to the regular I 
required of men; to the drills; to the set 
ting-up exercises; and to the substantial, 
well-cooked food, served under sanitary 
conditions and at regular hour Vhe 
weight of each recruit is re led 
he reaches the station and aga when he 

sent to sea It i not ial for a 
man to gain 15 or 20 pounds in weight 
during his first eight weel it the trai 
ing Latior and record that the 
average gain for all recruit luring this 
pe! l more than 6 pour 

Diversions to Maintain Recruits’ Morale 

Some restlessness and homesickne ire 
inevitable at training statior as at an 
chor where many boys are away from 
nome for the first time, but every effort 


to keep the new recruit bu 


Well-stocked libraries, church 


Is mace 


contented. 


service moving picture recreat 
facilities, and athletic contests, all free to 
the recruit, help to care for | eisure 
hour Occasional leave granted for 


By CURTIS D. WILBUR, Secretary of the Navy 
PREVIOUS ARTIC LE Ipon tl Lagiou LIS@CARE to which the men may 
subject in Scnoot Lire dealt have been exposed, and during that time 
with the wide diversit if oct the ire irtered in small groups and are 
pations aboard a modern nava D It é tant edical observatio 
also outlined the genera a 
enables the Navy Department to make Introduction to Duties of Naval Life 
own vocational experts from the 
ands of untrained men recruited ev Vhen the recruit goes from the receiv 
year. It was shown that it necessar g t na barrack f the train- 
for the Navy to train m t . tnese ‘ w ‘ econ 2 member of a 
to do the work of definite Na trade rg ZA nilitar compa In 
which are just as specific and just a vaidit tary training he receive 
technical in their requirements as the tr mi g and in the har 
corresponding trades in ci fe. because lling ‘ at He get in ele 
the repair work and upkeep of the i eamanship and nomen- 
at sea require the service i skilled ‘ é rt if the hip He lear 
chanics, who can not be recruited f met e ordinar routine on 
civil life. 1 ( ave him me of the 
The transition from ¢ ia fe to the elple ( ¢t a Jandsman often fee 
life of a sailorman entails ma hange , ; we 4 Grat ct ; But 
in a recruit’s mode of living Phe , f a he learns to re 
part of the training of every new recr 1 intelligently to order 
must deal, therefore, with pel ‘ » feiiodinn foe tik wacd 
habits and reactions, and 1 t indoe - PE Re eT a 
trinate him with the principle f per g ir’s-man, no matter what 
hygiene and obedience to order W he ; 
‘ ; pre raining may have been 
4 new recruit goes aboard a cr led iit al so, aiaths tettenaiilin wnciiies al 
he can not be lacking in habits of perso: 
: ; P tra g a ir naval training stations is 
cleanliness, nor ignorant of the prope : 
the decided improvement in the physical 
means of caring for himself and his be 
Jongings, without being a ance Or 
menace to other men who must live wit 10o- =- 
him. He can not be entire ignorar 
of the common routine, and of the nava 
customs on board ship r he w be 
hindrance to the necessar or} 55+ 


drills. 


Careful Watch for Contagious Diseases y 


From the recruiting offices throug 
the country, where a é e give 
thorough pny sical f I 34 
they are accepted for « the 
recruits are sent to om the r gre 
training stations, locate Hampt 23 
Roads Va Ne wport HI (are t Lake a2) 
{ ‘ Se Tea ( " | I rf firw? 
{}) and San Dix gz I rT 18) 
three weeks after the the 
3, 
they are kept at the rece { 
these training statior hess re 


lated units where all ne rece 
their first outfit of nava f y be 

ete of a total value of ab ft ANS) 
they are inoculated against fi 
and vaccinated against 

they actually begin their tra y ‘J 
three weeks cover the incubat period 
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t near-by places. Every training fication test consists of 100 questions. and keep on file a detailed record of the 
as a station football, baseball, The recruit works against time. At the proficiency marks, advancement, and con- 





basket ball, and track team. Interstation end of an hour heis graded upon the num- duct of every man in the naval service. 
hip series are arranged which _ ber of questions he has answered correctly From these records a study has recently 
the spirit and morale in the same Standardized tests to determine the natu- been made to determine the relationship 
it these athletic contests do at any ral aptitude of men for mechanical trade which exists between a man’s education 
( r college 
When the reer t arrives at the training 
tatlor officia etters are written to his 
ents or next of kin-—usually a formal 
ter from the commandant announcing 
a and a more personal letter 
e chaplain giving his correct ad 


wr letters and urging them to write 
ur to the mar Kvery facility and 
é ragement is offered to induce met 


eep in regular correspondence with 





ne for this has been found to 


ortant factor in contentment 


Preferences and Previous Training Considered 


ajority of the recruits leave the 
tr ng station at the end of eight weeks 
tinue their training aboard the ship 
1 h they are assigned, but a large 
er of them are selected for voca- 
t i! training in the naval trade schools 
tained at these same stations In 


electing men for this additional training 





the trade schools their own preference, 
their previo educatic an ocatl t js 
} i " ition, and vo ional Shipwrights’ class, artificers school, Hampton Roads, Va 
experience are considered. 


present every recruit received at clerical work, and for work in radio are’ previous to enlistment, his marks on the 


t ng stations is given a general intel- also carefully tried out, with results that general classification test, and his ability 
rence, or “‘general classification’’ test, indicate a selective value in such tests to win advancement in the Navy. The 
tI proving useful in selecting men when carefully applied. records of 1,000 men, who had been given 
rohit most by intensive training The Bureau of Navigation, which is the the test approximately one year prior to 


‘ 1 SCHOO! The “ general classi- personnel branch of the Navy, receives the analysis, were chosen at random, re- 
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{ Electrician” fully equipped with all the modern electrical devices of an up-to-date war vessel 
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liece » tx " clit ; hed nar 2.04 ; , _ 
gardiess of the type of du ( uj per- B ( , every effort is made to and upkeep of all types of machinery that 
formed during that year \ id bee f LTize t nat t} the ame types he flr i on board ah p 
in the service less than 15 1 Fror pn t | the same types of jobs 
the information contained the ind that he f rd p. In every A Novelty in Trade-School Construction 
ual records of these men regarding trade sé ( pment used for the Probably the hest examnie of the 
change of status during the eal bse- truct ( I iny particular legree to which the ea 
quent to his having take est the le the 1 equipment of the homed chools is al ; , 
} . Pcatit 100 s ven >. “ 
formation shown on the Dé Dp ice . 
£ i i | iD f an nown I trie act mpal re 
I Nn \ Cal Cc nag AVAIL 
ctlrica nstallatior Al r i 
tself. The ire d 1 and 
j to keep f » 6 , y 
ectr during ¢a 
J ‘ ectri li! ] i i i 
f t particular la t ‘J ( 
j the Nav na rt ‘ I 
( e clectricial at Has . 
Roads. Va.. t huge uttle 
», 1 ( t ‘ > Eli 7 The 
ed Lo Cale a l ‘ ri. 
ectrie the me a I f 
oer p. Aboard th len man-of-war 
uh f embryo ¢ 
1 the installatiorz the actua 
f , it en The o}yt gy ( 4 oo 
were) am entilating tem the 1 et-tra Zz 
Vath canned j ou --leyat g ear thie td ( 
Cath me y geal p 
. oe t tem ind eve thre ue 
. eare iit ire all neluded (UP) i the 
, i L chooi . : ? : 
equipment of any trade scho n « 
graph was plotted It be it the rad chools, men are drilled ir , ) 
l@ more compiete (jt ¢ irs Lhe 
that the graph shows a ver | ounced peratio! intil they can ‘send and hip fitted with classroon ind 
: A Tilt 1 vv i ‘ yOIM i 
elation between the mar mace ereive + the rate 9 - A . ; 5 
relation b ! I ma ma ie rate of 20 words Per these wit) standard equipment the 
these en ¢ the tests and their al t + The les a« ha . aR 4 4 
} men on } a 4 f | i » study the underlying tudents receive theoretical! tructi 
to master a naval trade and advance- ciple f radio, and learn the upkeep — electricity. 
ent i the e vice The ar? T : ‘ - ‘ 
men mn h “va Y.: : I c ame f pe of eg lipment There are schools for a. lation mechani 
the curve of advancements for men n - 4 ns and at , y ; : 
. : i { PS al at radio a- and riggers, aviation pulot pital 
ing more than 60 per cent t test rT ‘ 4 ‘ 4 
aR | r machi mate apprentice pharmacist | 
characteristic of all investigations n ; 
am : ime grou ia ourse copper niti there ire tov for 
thus far. The analy I ed that 4 
men in the thousand made le tha r 
per cent on the test, and f ( 
advanced during the vear equent 
their taking the test In « trast : 
the thousand made more ) 
cent on the same test, and of cst 
were advanced in that rit eriod I 


» showed that there 























als« 
lation between the number ear 
men have heen in sche the n 
they make on the test general ¢ 
ber of the men received at the trair J 
stations each month tabulated and 
arranged according to the ma on the 
tests and their previous « ation \t 
present about 70 per cent f the me 
received have had eighth-grade educatior 
or better 
Nawal Trades Like Civilian Trades 

The underlying principle f the trade 
taught in Navy schools are identical wit 
those taught by civilian scho connes 5 end engine everatio salted aadiad. Mesnatien ’ 
tion with the same trade The nava 
electrician, radioman, or engineer must A t ( it In addition the musicians who make up the bands 
know the same fundamental principle ever, every machinist who graduates aboard the larger ships. The number and 
electricity, radio, or steam, as thoroug! fr the ma t mate's school has a kind of schools in operation at any time 
as men following similar trade ‘ f imenta perating knowledge of varies with the needs of the service. At 
life. Much of the practica rk of these marine engineering. He has learned how present 36 trade schools are in operation, 
trades that is taught the ay to operate steam engines, how to locate teaching men 22 different naval trade 
chools is identical wit! the practica repair their fault and is familiar The greater part of naval training is 
instruction in ar ( f giiatior gover g the care done at en The reeruit ent 
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mati 
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rol 
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per 


f hoot Life. 


at trade and 


perience in his 


ani\ of 


Vol, 


to a ship, after only eight weeks 


e training station, must receive the 
ction which will make him _ pro- 
particular trade or “‘rating’’; 

pre vho goes through the trade 
ishore must continue under train- 
ne woe to sea | continuou 

( possibie Hbecause our Nav \ 
placed its main dependence for 

1 corps of highly trained 

yable of giving the best type 

t » the men of their com 
| proper training of his met 
recognized responsibilities 

il officer sj one of hi 
mportant functions; for the efficient 
hose men are trained to 

v and engine with maxi- 
efficiens to maintain a perfect 
f ial and radio communica- 
ind to perform effectively all the 
le varied duties which go into 

yke » and operation of a modern 
il At training stations and 
the work of instruction 1 


ficers and petty officers detailed 


particular duty. At sea it i 

ed on by the regular officers of the 
Kiven at the distant insular stations, 
are under instruction and have a 
ce to advance themselves in the 


Text-Books Prepared for Specific Needs 


exactly 


the 


textbooks that 


1a aK of 


many of 


t the needs of men in 


J 
il trades hds been a serious problem 
of Navigation is finding the 
the Navy 


Some of these 


tion of this problem in 
courses. 
such 48 
but 
f them are officers 
Navy Department, to fit the e 
They 
class in- 
study of 
men As a rule, men can 
for the Navy, as for 
studying subjects directly 
The elec- 


related to 


general subjects 


Knglish, and history, 
compiled ny 
xact 
men in naval trades. 


textbooks 


the 


for 


cellent 


tion, or for voluntary 


well as 
Iti elve by 


their regular work 


in who studies a course 


gets practical laboratory 


daily work will learn 


re and will advance more rapidly in 


trade than the electrician who studies 


having no relation to his work. 


the 


irTse 


men need more work in 
mathe- 
taken at 


their trade courses. 


damental ubjects, such as 


and these are usually 


ame time a4 


Naval Service Demands Specialization 


dave of the all trades and 


none, 


jack of 
of “wooden ships and 
The Navy of to-day 
nade up of a corps of trained specialists 
the 


j 
oOnnel 


men are past 


and enlisted 


dollars 


both commissioned 


Thousands = of are 
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training these 
of Navy 


corresponding 


annually in 
The 
the 
trades in civil 
Navy 


expiration of 


spent 
pecialists. fundamentals 
same 


life. If 


decides to 


trades are as 


the trained 
the 
finds 


him as he 


man 
in the reenlist at 
enlistment, he 


for 


important 


his 
advancement waiting 
for work in 


trade If he does not 


more 
reenlist, he has 


the fundamentals of hi trade 
and can readily adapt himself to the 
f life It is a 


the 


ASIN 
Nav y 


trained 


pecialties of civil ple 


success of 


commentary ipon 


training that 70 per cent of our 


now reenlisting to take advantage 
opportunities offered b 


Navy 


rien are 
of the many 


CONnUILUOUS service in the 


Vocational Education for Alaskan 
Natives 


\ comprehensive industrial and voca- 


tional school system for the native Eski- 
mos and Indians of Alaska, the first in the 
history of this Territory, is now in the 
course of establishment. Through the 
Bureau of Education of the Interior De- 


partment plans have been completed for 
the inauguration and operation of three 
vocational schools at central points in 
Alaska. The sum of $50,000 will be 


pended for new buildings. Two of these 


eCeX- 
schools are already in operation with an 
enrollment of several hundred Eskimo and 
Additional 
clusively for industrial training, are to be 


Indian pupils. schools, ex- 
established within the near future. 
Expansion of the proposed industrial 


education of the natives is expected to be 


readily accomplished through an _ act 


passed by Congress before the adjourn- 
ment of its recent session authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
of War to transfer to the Bureau of 


Education 


tary 
any unoccupied Government 


Alaska. 


of abandoned military 


There are a number 
that 


buildings in 
reservations 
are available for school purposes, and it is 
expected that they will be used for the 
establishment of vocational schools. Prac- 
tically all of them are of such size as to 
accommodate a large number of pupils. 
One of the first of 


military posts that will probably be taken 


these abandoned 


over by the Bureau of Education is Fort 
Alaska 


This post has not been occupied by troops 


Gibbon, located near Tanana, 


for some time 


During the past five years Indiana has 
enacted advanced educational laws cover- 
ing a minimum wage for teachers, school 
attendance, an improved teacher retire- 
ment fund law, and the certification law 
which requires that all teachers must have 
36 weeks of special training for school 


work 
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Colleges Cooperate in Train- 
ing Scout Leaders 
Corps of Teachers Maintained by Girl 


Scouts Conduct Courses in Many Insti- 
tutions. Students Juniors or Seniors. 


leaders trained in 


GC SCOUT 
J regular courses at 


education 


are 
about 90 institu- 


tions for higher in 27 States, 
More 


by instructors under the supervision of the 


than half of these courses are given 


education department of the Girl Scouts 
Inc 


bers 


and the rest by regular faculty mem- 
or by representatives of local girl-ecout 
troops. 

In the courses offered by the Girl Scouts 
Inc. 


possible in the form of scout troop meetings. 


the classes are conducted as far as 


Each class includes from 16 to 40 members, 
and these are divided into patrols of 6 or 8 
students each. Reading is assigned on 
social, psychological, and educational topics, 
but most of the work consists of demonstra- 
tions of scout procedure and other practical 
Local girl-scout troops usually 


Special 


activities, 


cooperate with the college classes. 
emphasis is placed upon problems of leader- 
ship and troop management. Various forms 
of group recreation, such as quiet and active 
games, singing, story telling, folk dancing, 
etc. included in the program. The 


class usually plans and carries out a hike 


are 


with a girl-scout troop. 

These courses are especially designed for 
regular students in the junior or senior year 
of their college work who are looking for- 
ward to volunteer work with growing gifls,« 
but they are open to girl-scout officers and 
to other young women interested in recre- 
ational and civic work with young people 
The courses em- 
phasize the idea that scouting is recreational 


if the college approves. 


in spirit and method although educational 
in purpose. Each course consists of 10 or 
15 meetings of an hour and a half or two 
The expenditure for fees and 
materialisnominal. Whether college credit 
is given for the work depends upon the in- 
dividual institution. For this work the 
education department of the Girl Scouts 
(Inc.) maintains a staff of four full-time and 
three part-time instructors under the super- 


hours each. 


vision of an educational secretary. 


Illinois laws require every schoolroom 
to have proper heat, light, ventilation, 
seating, and sanitary facilities. This has 
resulted in great improvement in one and 
two room buildings in the open country 
where county superintendents have had 
the leadership and courage to enforce the 
law. During the 10 years that the laws 
have been in effect 1,128 new schoolhouses 
have replaced old ones, and others have 
been remodeled to conform to the law. 
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The pupils remain in grades and have 


Combines Class Work, Group Work, sic sie'jons; they go trom laborsion 
and Individual Work 


Dalton Plan Permits Every Pupil to Budget His Own Time. Teacher Outlines Assign 


ments for 20-day Periods, Aids Organization of Study, Holds Conferences, Tests Results. child’s capacity and rank 


Pupils Encouraged to Work Together 


By HELEN PARKHURST 
Principal Children’s University School, New York City 


N DER the Dalton plan, the pupil is 

given his work in the shape of a 

series of related jobs. The 

work of any job is very carefully outlined 

sometimes by the teachers, often by t 

pupils, depending upon the kind of school 

Each job corresponds to what can easil 

be done within a school month of 20 days 

The number of jobs outlined f 

year depends upon the number of months 

comprising the academic year of the school 

using the plan. Thus, the number varies 
from eight to ten jobs. 

The Dalton plan is applicable to an; 
part of the school above, and beginning 
with the fourth grade. The fourth grade 
is taken as a starting point because pupils 
of that age and of that stage supposedly 
have the tool subjects sufficiently well 
hand to enable them to work independ- 
ently and easily. 


Work Outlined 20 Days in Advance 


A single job may be the working out of a 
single idea, or each job may be made up « 
a collection of correlated assignme! 
work. In a school where, sav, five su 


jects compose the curriculum, if the wor 


is to be arranged in jobs, work should | 

outlined in advance to cover a 20-day) 
period, and work sheets or procedurs 
sheets (assignments) would be made out ti 
show a pupil how to attack ea ibject 
Individual copies of these wor sheets 
(assignments) would be given to eacl 


pupil. 
We speak of a job as comprising a cer 


tain number of units of wor! \ unit of 
work, in quantity, approximates, or cor 
responds to, what would ially be as- 
signed for a daily recitation i: ibject 
Twenty units of work w i t d 
for each subject taught If a grade 
curriculum had five subjects, the , 
would comprise 20 X 5 100 
units of work. A unit of t} 
pupil’s point of view, is not a set amount 
to be done in a certain stated amount of 
time, nor does a unit of histor for in- 
stance, equal a unit of music or art 
Pupils take as much time as they need 
out of the entire amount at their dis- 


Portions of an address before co 


vidualized instruction, held by United St 
Bureau of Education and Univer ft l 
cooperating, Philadelphia, March 27, 1925 


of an assignment 


\ morning in a Daltonized school is di 


vided into two short periods and one 


to laboratory according to their interests 
and needs, and without asking permissior 
during the laboratory time; and they are 
free to choose and plan within the limits 


- of the job. These jobs de pend 


Upo!l Aa 
Chere is but 
one restriction to a pupil's freedom it 
he does the 20 units of history required 
by his job, he can not go on in the subject, 
history, until he has completed his 20 


units of geography, his 20 of mathe- 


S to do any given 20 units of work matics, ete., or, in other word intil all 


of “Job I”’ is completed. Then he may 


” proceed with Job II, unhandicapped 


This is very important, because an unin- 


ery long period, viz, first, an organiza- structed pupil can not wisely organize and 


> | 


tion period lasting from 15 to 30 minutes; 


“ond, a laboratory period from 2 to 


ference period lasting 3( 


orning. a cor 


r 40 minutes 


Laboratory Work to Occupy Morning Hours the day, and study the problem of 


The Dalton plan does not prescribe 


any set time for laboratory work, but it is 
suggested that, whenever possible, three- 


fourths of the morning time be made 


available for this purpose. 


Let us say that a school sets aside 3 ! 


®% ble with an 
yuurs and, preferably at the close of the 


budget time All of a single grade assem- 


hy 


“organization advisor, 


the same one, at the same time each 


) 


morning Pupils report 
make their individual time-tables for 
how 
,_ toreconcile any shortages in their unit 
scores. A pupil carrying five subjects 
has a ‘‘work norm” of five units, and 
, Should do five units each day. If a 

pupil fails to get this norm—perhaps 
e is doing his most difficult subjects—he 


hours as laboratory time; then in a school is taught to swing into an easier subject 


month of 20 days, a pupil’s laboratory 


+ > 


, next day so that he can do more. This 


| 


time would approximate 20 xX 3 hours helps him to get ahead or to break even 


or 60 hours. Each pupil, therefore, and thus reconcile any shortage 


would have at his disposal 60 hours in 
which to do his 100 units of work. 
This 60 hours is budgeted by each pupil 


erve his individual needs, and definite 


Grouping Encourages Discussion and Debate 
During laboratory time, pupils are en- 


couraged to work together in grade 

ction 1 given as to how to budget groups according to the demar lor throug! 
yo PPh ge ame i -eeere _ the medium of the assignment If, for 
oe ss se es instance, a fourth-grade pupil enters a 


mediately pr ceeds with the next job. 


laboratory, he must work in that part ol 


Chere is no waiting for slower pupils, nor ; ; ya ; 
me the room set aside for hi grade 
yw pupils rushed along at an ac- . mo 
} ‘ , , unless he was confronted wit! L Spe i 
rated rate or carried by the momen- : d : ; 
f . . piece of work which can _ onl be 
of the class, producing inaccurate, 
' ; done vorking alone ‘hie oroiin~ 
wor or would a slow pupil lone by working alone. This group 
‘ ing encourages discussior and debate 
to finish in 20 days. He may ar we : 
, and gives a line of direction to con- 
more time whenever necessary; } ' 
speationr hicl i I > r ’ e if 
‘ versation which might be yromiscuo | 
qa 20-day period supposed to 


le with a series of school or calen- 


months \ pupil counts ‘‘one’’ as 


first work day, and so marks his work 


rap! “Two’’ is his second day, etc. 
Absent lavs are not counted. We gO 
om 1 to 20 because work is set on a 20- 
| } iS] 


Job Cards Measure Progress of Work 


Laboratories, or subject workshops, are 
established for eact subject, but in the 
S¢ ite itories pupils spend only 

time necesssary to accomplish an as- 
ment of r| Each pupil has a job 


1 to measure his progress; he can see 
it a glance just where he stands on the 
whole job. <A special pupil time chart is 
provided for older pupils so that they can 


as individuals, are using 


the pupils had nothing in common.  Be- 
fore pupils leave a laboratory, the) 
record their progress on their individual 
job graphs, and also on the instructor's 


graph, which is to be considered a clas 
progress graph. The class progress grap! 
shows an instructor where each individual 
of a class is in his work at any time. 


Daily Conferences with Teacher 


The last half hour of the morning (40 
minutes in some schools) is designated as 
conference time. The pupu vho met at 
organization time now meet again for a 
conference—that is, they confer together 
over a specified part of the job, according 
to a posted conference schedule. Monda 
a grade may meet in geography, Tuesday 
in history, Wednesday in English, Thurs- 
day in science, and Friday in mathe- 








| 
| 
| 
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matics. During this time, debates, re- 
views, reports, etc., are given—anything 
which relates to the subjects for which the 
pupils are called in conference. 

These conferences, coming once a week 
as they do, are not considered as a time for 
presenting new material. They are too 
infrequent for that purpose. Presenta- 
tions of new material are scheduled on a 

presentation bulletin board,” and are at 
the call of the teachers, who schedule 
special calls or classes in accordance with 
the progress and need of individuals or 
groups. These appointments are classi- 
fied and posted under grade headings. 
They are posted in the morning before the 
pupils arrive, so that upon arrival each 
pupil makes a daily memorandum of the 
engagements he is to have with his 
nstructors. He takes these interruptions 
into account at organization time when 
planning his time. 

In this way a teacher may call together 
several individuals, or an entire class, as 
often as necessary, as determined by the 
need of a subject. Here the only restric- 
tion is that there shall be no more than two 
special presentation conferences sched- 
uled for any single grade in the course of a 
morning and that the first notice posted 








Bureau of Education’s Latest Pub- 
lications 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 
Contribution of home economics to citi- 

zenship training. Proceedings of the 

National conference of city supervisors 

of home economics, Washington, April 

21, 1924. Prepared by Emeline S. 

Whitcomb. (Bulletin, 1925, no. 3.) 10 


cents. 


Improvement of rural schools by stand- 
ardization. Edith A. Lathrop. (Rural 
school leaflet, no. 32.) 10 cents. 


Gives the essential detailes of standardization in 
34 states, the content of the score cards for 30states, 
ind some achievements of standardization. 


Land-grant college education, 1910 to 
1920. Pt. II. The liberal arts and 
sciences including miscellaneous sub- 
jects and activities. Ed. by Walton C. 
John. (Bulletin, 1924, no. 37.) 25 


cents. 


Contents: 1. The liberal arts in relation to the 
land-grant colleges, by George F. Zook.—2. The 
sciences in relation to undergraduate land-grant 
college curricula, by Charles E. Marshall.—3. The 
sciences in relation to graduate work in agriculture, 
by A. R. Mann.—4. The sciences in relation to 
engineering education, by R. G, Dukes.—5. The 
arts and sciences in relation to home economics 
education, by Emeline 8S. Whitcomb.—6. Agricul- 
tural economics and allied subjects, by H. C. Tay- 


43063°— 25f 3 


shall have preference. This may make it 
necessary for a second instructor to change 
the hour of his appointment. 

Whenever an entire class is called, a 
sign is put on the laboratory door saying, 
“This laboratory is closed.” All others 
than the class called are expected to stay 
out. This is to avoid interruptions. When 
small groups are called, the laboratory 
remains open to capacity. To avoid 
crowding, a capacity limit is set for each 
laboratory; i. e., a number indicating 
capacity is posted on the door. If an 
instructor desires to take some grade on 
an excursion to a museum or industrial 
plant, lasting an entire morning, a notice 
is posted for that grade, telling the time, 
the meeting place, ete. The instructor 
puts up the closed-laboratory sign and is 
off with the pupils. 

The plan combines class work, sponta- 
neous group work, and individual work, 
but above all it is designed to give pupils 
a training in handling a job, to teach a 
pupil to manage time and to plan his 
work, and at each step of the way take 
himself and his needs into account in 
order to assure individual development at 
ach point. 








lor.—7. Rural sociology, by C.J. Galpin.—8. Indus- 
trial journalism, by N. A. Crawford.—9. The War 
Department and military training in the land- 
grant colleges, by C. R. Mann and Col. F. J. 
Morrow 10. Military training in the land-grant 
colleges, by W. B. Bizzell.—11. Physical education 
and hygiene, by T. E. Jones.—12. Education in the 
negro land-grant colleges, by R. 8. Wilkinson.—13. 
University extension in the land-grant colleges, by 
L. E. Reber. 

Legal provisions for rural high schools. 
William R. Hood. (Bulletin, 1924, no. 
40) 10 cents. 


An opportunity for the promotion of 
better citizenship. 5 cents. 


Pre-school child. A short reading course 
for pre-school study circles. (Reading 
course, no. 29.) 

Problems in physical education. Report 
of a conference of State directors of 
physical education. J. F. Rogers. 
(Physical education series, no. 5) 5 
cents. 

Publications of the United States Bureau 
of Education pertaining to rural edu- 
cation. Florence E. Reynolds. (Rural 
school leaflet, no. 36) 5 cents. 

Statistics of city school systems, 1921-22. 
Prepared under direction of Frank M. 
Phillips. (Bulletin, 1924, no. 34) 25 
cents. 

Time allotments in the elementary-school 
subjects. Fred C. Ayer. (City school 
leaflet, no. 19) 5 cents. 

Contents.—1. Time distribution of subjects and 
grades.—2. Changing tendencies in time allot- 


ments.—3. Special adaptations in time allot- 
ments,—4. Illustrative time allotments. 


—Edith A. Wright. 
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A System for Studying Social 
Backgrounds 


Private Organizations Cooperate With 
Philadelphia School Authorities to Learn 
Reasons for Deficiencies 


| Sigua saps and vocational guid- 

ance has been given to more than 
10,000 Philadelphia children in the past 
six years by counselors who work in some 
of the public and parochial schools and in 
the junior employment service of the 
board of public education. Some of these 
counselors are employed by the board, 
but most of them are supplied by the 
White—Williams Foundation, an organi- 
zation which cooperates with the school 
authorities in studying the home back- 
grounds and personal characteristics of 
children who are deficient in lessons, be- 
havior, health, or attendance. Other 
organizations, such as the Commonwealth 
Fund and the Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, help to pay the salaries of these 
counselors. A counselor for Roman Cath- 
olic parochial schools is supplied through 
cooperation with a church committee. 

Nine counselors investigate the problems 
of children who are seeking work through 
the junior employment service maintained 
by the board of public education as part 
of the bureau of compulsory education. 

The foundation has provided a counse- 
lor in each of 10 publie schools of various 
types selected as laboratories, including 
elementary schools in different sorts of 
neighborhoods, a special school, a trade 
school, a junior high school, a girls’ high 
school, and a boys’ high school. These 
counselors assist the teachers in finding 
out the causes of children’s failure in 
lessons, behavior, or attendance, and in 
remedying difficulties caused by home 
conditions, physical defects, ete. Children 
of ability who are leaving school to go to 
work because money is urgently needed 
at home are granted scholarships aver- 
aging $5 a week from a fund especially for 
this purpose. The amount paid is usually 
less than the child would earn, so that a 
sacrifice by the family and the child is 
still necessary to keep the child in school. 
This makes it impossible for anfone to 
consider the payments as charity. The 
Red Cross helps to pay for some of these 
scholarships. 

To encourage teachers to study the 
social backgrounds of their pupils, the 
foundation grants scholarships for a 
special course in social work in the schools 
given at the Pennsylvania School for 
Social Service. College credit is given for 
the work by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and by Temple University. This 
course requires home visits and other 
practical work with pupils as well as 
attendance at lectures. 
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Marked Improvement in Teucher- 
training 


TANDARDS of teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions are rapidly improving. 
Educational progress is in the air. Schools 
of every class show the effects of it. 
Better teachers are essential to that 
progress; and since the normal schools 
were clearly below the level of efficiency 
which modern ideas demand, the improve- 
ment in the normal schools within the 
past 20 years has been one of the out- 
standing facts in American education. 

It is no reflection upon them to say that 
they must still go far before they reach 
the ideal condition. The findings of 
recent surveys bear out common know- 
ledge of this. This reference is especially 
to the State surveys in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Louisiana. 

Norma! training is essentially work of 
collegiate grade, whether it be given in 
teachers’ colleges or in normal schools, 
and it is reasonable to expect that those 
institutions will bear comparison with 
State colleges of liberal arts of the same 
grade in the same localities. That the 
teacher-preparing institutions have not 
yet reached that level in the States named 
is the plain conclusion from the survey 
reports. This can not be said with equal 
confidence of the country as a whole, but 
other studies, including those described 
in the Year Book for 1922 of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, in- 
dicate that in many States of the Union 
the same general statement applies. 

Using the term “‘normal’’ to apply to 
the four-year as well as the two-year 
institutions, these studies tend to show 
(1) that the normal students are in 
general of a lower economic level; (2) 
that the normal teachers as a class are 
relatively inferior in scholarship, and that 
their salaries are less; (3) that the normal 
schools are relatively deficient in physical 
equipment, and (4), most important of 
all in that it is responsible for the rest, 
the funds appropriated for normal schools 
are measurably less than those available 
to the State liberal arts and the agricul- 
tural colleges of corresponding States. 

Two elements are sufficient to explain 
the difference in the economic status of 
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normal school students, namely, the cost 
of attendance in normal schools is lower, 
perhaps not more than 60 per cent as 
much as in the State university in the 
same State; and after two years of study 
one is able immediately to fill a teaching 
position with a salary sufficient for modest 
needs. 

General unanimity appears in relation 
to the other elements in which improve- 
ment is demanded in teacher-training 
institutions. Fewer doctors’ and masters’ 
degrees appear in the faculty lists of even 
the teachers’ colleges than in liberal arts 
colleges, and it is well known that the 
conditions of work in the former are much 
less satisfactory. In this the possibilities 
of change for the better are distinctly 
favorable, and the efforts of the accredit- 
ing and standardizing organizations are 
bearing abundant fruit. 

But after all the only power to place 
the work of teacher training upon the 
high plane which the well-being of the 
whole school system requires lies in the 
legislatures of the several States. They 
must supply the funds. Money and 
more money is needed. With enough of 
it there can be no doubt of the quality 
of the teachers that will be produced, for 
the weaknesses of existing agencies are 
as an open book. They have no fault 
which can not be rectified by reasonable 
appropriations over a reasonable time. 


Geographical Uniformity in 
Teachers’ Salaries 


DVOCATES of uniform - salaries 
should find the realization of their 
ideals, save in one important particular, 
in England and Wales. There the 
principles of uniformity have recently 
been impressively reaffirmed. Every 
teacher in the land receives the same 
salary as every other teacher who does 
the same work whether he lives in a rural 
hamlet or a metropolitan district, mak- 
ing due allowance for differences in cost of 
living. And everyone knows to a penny 
what he will receive during the next six 
years, at least, barring only the con- 
tingency of promotion from a lower to a 
higher place or the like. Competition 
between districts for the services of 
desirable teachers and bickering between 
employer and employed are at an end. 
Excepting only the discrimination against 
women, by which they will receive only 
about four-fifths as much as men and 
their annual increments of salary will be 
three-fourths as great, complete unformity 
seems to have been achieved. This ex- 
traordinary condition had its beginning in 
1921 with the adoption of the epoch- 
making ‘‘ Burnham scales.”’ 
After the World War the conditions of 
teaching in England were little less than 


deplorable. Such antagonism had arisen 
between the education authorities and the 
teachers that strikes occurred in many 
localities and discontent interferred seri- 
ously with the operation of the schools 
nearly everywhere. In the attempt to 
remedy this unfortunate state of affairs 
the .president of the national board of 
education, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, constitu- 
ted a central organization, called the 
“joint standing committee,’ composed 
of representatives of the local education 
authorities and of the teachers’ organiza- 
tions. 

In a short time this committee produced 
a “‘provisional minimum scale of salaries 
for teachers in public elementary schools.” 
Excellent results followed, for within a 
few months no teacher in England was 
receiving a salary less than the new scale 
provided for his position. A national 
basis for treating the salary problem thus 
appeared to be feasible, and the committee 
proceeded to work along that line. Be- 
fore the end of 1920 four graduated scales 
had been formulated, applicable, respec- 
tively, to the conditions in the several 
areas from the rural to the metropolitan. 
Similar action was later taken in behalf 
of secondary-school teachers and teachers 
in technical and continuation schools. 

It was provided that the scale to be 
allocated to any area should be fixed by 
agreement between the proper local 
education authority and the teachers 
concerned, but if such an agreement could 
not be reached the allocation should 
be determined by the joint standing com- 
mittee with the approval of the president 
of the board of education. 

In their operation the new scales 
carried important increase in compensa- 
tion to nearly every teacher, but since 
60 per cent of the salaries was borne by 
the national exchequer, the local au- 
thorities had little reason for complaint. 
The scales were effective April, 1 1921, 
and were to continue to March 31, 1925. 

In the industrial crisis and the conse- 
quent period of national retrenchment 
which were beginning even at the time 
of the adoption of the scales, the experi- 
ment was seriously threatened, particu- 
larly by the famous ‘‘Geddes report,” 
which demanded drastic reductions in all 
salary schedules. The teachers escaped 
by accepting a horizontal cut of 5 per 
cent, which was distinctly less than the 
Geddes committee demanded. 

The education authorities were never 
satisfied that this cut was sufficient, 
and when the salaries to be paid after 
March 31, 1925, were discussed, the 
authorities insisted upon further redue- 
tions. The teachers’ organizations in 
turn demanded return to the original 
scales. An impasse arose, and agree- 
ment was finally reached to refer the 
entire matter to the arbitration of Right 





t- 
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Hon. Viscount Burnham whose chair- 
manship of the joint standing committee 
had met universal approbation. 

Lord Burnham’s award was made public 
a few days before the expiration of the 
former the new scales are 
in force and will so continue for six 
After that time they will 
tinue from year to year, unless denounced 
with a year’s notice either by the teachers 
or by the education authorities. 

Although differences of detail 
appear, the award follows substantially 
the standard scales, with the 5 
per cent reduction. Although it is 
provided that no teacher’s salary shall 
be reduced by the operation of the new 


scales, and 
hbOW 


years. con- 


many 


former 


scales, important saving in the total cost 
of instruction is obtained by lengthening 
the time required to reach the maximum 
salaries providing that annual 
increments shall begin after two years of 
actual service, the first year being con- 
sidered a probationary year. 

Full uniformity is, therefore, a fixed 
policy in England and Wales so far as 
geographical and administrative features 


and by 


go. There is much in the general plan 
to commend it to Americans, but the 
English scale with relatively lower wages 
for women will find little response in a 
which women large 
proportion of the posts of responsibility 


land in occupy a 


in education. 


The Modern Foreign Language 
Study 


The Bureau of Education is cooperating 
with the Modern Foreign Language Study 
in securing statistics from the secondary 
schools throughout the country regarding 
enrollment in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, and the training and expe- 
rience of foreign-language teachers in the 
schools. This investigation, which is car- 
ried on under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, has its head office 
at 561 West One hundred and sixteenth 
Street, New York City, and is under the 
guidance of a committee on direction and 
control, consisting of 20 college and school 
teachers of the languages and 
school administrators. The Study will in- 
clude in its survey, not merely the secon- 
dary schools, but also the corresponding 
levels of modern language instruction in 
the colleges, where many thousands of 
students are engaged in the first two 
vears of foreign-language study. It will 
also include a systematic investigation of 
the opportunities in this country for the 


foreign 


training of teachers of foreign languages 
for the secondary schools. The study is 
planned to extend over three years and 
to have far-reaching influence. 
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Secondary Schools in the Program of 
International Understanding 


ee LIVE newspaper is better than 
A a stale history,” Augustus QO. 
Thomas, commissioner of edu- 
cation of Maine and president of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, said in an address before the 
secondary school principals recently. 
“The program of studies and the text- 
books for high schools should indicate in 
definite manner how current happenings 
may increase a student’s interest and 
understanding of history, geography, 
civics, art, music, and literature,’”’ he 
added. The speech in brief follows: 

“Students should be taught how to 
world news. They should have 
access to daily papers and to magazines 
dealing with world occurrences. They 
should be taught how to get the impact 
of world events and to interpret them— 
to think in world terms. 

“We should teach a general world 
history, not missing the small nations, 
the manners and customs of the people, 
their institutions of government, and 
their contributions to the progress of 
mankind. This will include the develop- 
ment of art, music, literature, philosophy, 
and discovery. Such study 
need not be exhaustive. No education 
in school can be. 

“T am not opposed to the teaching of 
war if the emphasis is properly placed, 
nor would I fail to attribute to our soldiers 
and sailors the high quality of patriotism 
and bravery. War is a hang-over from 
old barbaric tendencies. As mankind 


study 


invention, 


mounts upward on his journey from the 
primitive to the civilized, he will discard 
this old weapon of destruction and accept 
the new weapon of law. 

‘A normal man is one who can solve 
successfully the problems which arise 
within him and about him. A normal 
education is that which will enable the 
individual to solve the problem he meets 
in life to his own satisfaction and to the 
security of the race. We no longer 
classify men by their post-office addresses 
but by their reach and grasp of worid- 
wide situations. 

“In casting about us in human affairs, 
we find many shortcomings as well as 
many virtues. It is the place of educa- 
tion to scrutinize society, business, and 
politics in order to ascertain the elements 
they lack. In order to increase human 
happiness, we should not only teach these 
elements but should make war upon 
undesirable qualities. 

“International justice can not be 
taught incidentally, collaterally, nor corre- 
latedly with the effectiveness we desire. 
There should be direct and purposeful 
teaching. This may be done through 
(1) the teaching of history, (2) teaching 
of literature, (3) teaching of world civics 
and international contacts, (4) the ob- 
servance of world good-will day, (5) 
essays on the subject of world relations, 
and (6) direct teaching of patriotism. 
The rising generation should be taught 
that the golden rule is applicable among 
nations as among individuals.” 








Reorganization of Michigan Inter- 
scholastic Athletics 


Responsibility for interscholastic ath- 
letic activities in Michigan was placed, 
by legislative action in 1923, upon the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. This law made necessary the re- 
organization of the State athletic activi- 
The Michigan high-school athletic 
association was formed by collaboration 
of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion with the Michigan interscholastic 
athletic and the Michigan 
schoolmasters’ club; and a State director 
of interscholastic activities has been 
chosen. All Michigan high schools, or 
schools of equal grade, are eligible to 
membership in this association. 

The association meets annually, and 
the vote of members is cast by the princi- 
pal or superintendent, or a faculty repre- 
sentative authorized in writing by the 


ties. 


association 


principal or superintendent. The asso- 
ciation elects a representative council 
composed of 10 members—6 from the 
public high schools, 2 teachers or direc- 
tors of physical education, and 1 each 
from a junior and a parochial school. The 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the director of interscholastie 
activities are members ex-officio. All 
officers of the council are elective except 
the director of interscholastic activities, 
who is appointed by the State superin- 
tendent with the approval of the council. 
The salary and expenses of this officer, 
and necessary traveling expenses of the 
council, within the State, are paid by the 
State. 

The council has general control of all 
interscholastic activities, including dis- 
cipline, with right of appeal to the director. 
Only actual bona fide high school students 
in good standing and possessing certain 
scholastic qualifications are allowed | to 
compete in interscholastic contests. 
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Sequence in Handwork for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Classes 


Abnormal Accuracy not to be Expected in Work of Young Children. 


Progression and 


Continuity Should be Arranged to Correspond with Child’s Development. Series of 
Reading and Language Lessons for Third Grade 


By FLORENCE C. FOX 
Assistant Specialist in City Schools, Bureau of Education 


OLONEL PARKER was wont to 
warn his classes in educational psy- 
chology against the “demon of 

accuracy”’ which possesses the teacher in 
her classes in handwork. The art teacher 
in a certain school gave an exhibit of her 
pupils’ work, and one of the children 
brought her mother to see the picture of a 
vase she had painted in water colors. At 
first the composition could not be found, 
but was finally identified by the child's 
name written on the margin. She refused 
to acknowledge it, however, protesting 
that it was not her picture. The teacher 
had ‘‘touched it up” to such an extent 
that it had lost all resemblance to the 
original. 

Crude production must be accepted in 
this work if we wish the child to develop 
naturally through self-expression. Not a 
line can be changed nor a surface altered 
by the teacher’s hand if we would preserve 
the child’s integrity. The finished edi- 
fices in small building blocks which we see 
offered as an expression of kindergarten or 
first-grade free play give an ‘erroneous 
impression. It is doubtful if little children 
are ever able to build these intricate 
structures without much suggestion and 
manipulation of materials by the teacher. 

To offer the work of adult 
classes as models for children’s guidance 
is misleading. 


training 


_ Childish Handiwork Necessarily Crude 


Any teacher who has attempted to 
follow these suggestions which are em- 
bodied in the finished work of the train- 
ing teacher finds the child quite incapable 
of carrying out these projects, and his 
work is so crude in comparison that dis- 
couragement for teacher and pupil inevi- 
tably follow. Rather give the child an 
idea and let him work it through in his 
own untrammeled way with just enough 
guidance to help him over his difficulties 
assist him in solving perplexing 
Or, better still, place a unit of 
and let 


or to 
problems. 
work before him and his 
the ideas emanate from each member of 
the class. 


group 


Provision must be made in this work 
for the gradual development of skill and 
accuracy. Little children do not acquire 
proficiency overnight, make 


nor with 





little hands a perfect thing throughout 
‘‘Minerva sprang full-grown 
A long line of 
child’s 


a day, as 
from the head of Jove.”’ 
failures mark the 
accomplishment 
with ease and facility. When a kinder- 
garten child produces a perfect product 
know it with much 
travail of spirit and 
aches, discouragement, and despair. 

On the other hand, growth must be 
Pupils in third grade are some- 


and 


SUCCeCSSCS 


approach to successful 


was made 
with 


we may 


many heart- 


assured. 
times found using the same material in 
the same way they are used in the kinder- 





and first grade; definite measurements 
with the ruler, using the larger units in 
whole numbers for the first 


and second 


grades; and the use of smaller units in 
fractions for the second and third grades. 
We must depend upon the supervisor to 
arrange for this progression and conti- 
nuity. She surveys the field and notes 
the steps to be taken from year to year 
in this work. She is able to plan for the 
child’s growth and development through 


this period as the grade teacher can not 
hope to do. 
Real Expression of a Child’s Ideas 
This paper deals especially with the 


project of the sand table farm as it has 
been worked out in specific instances by 
the first 
and second, and in the third grade. A 


pupils in the kindergarten, in 


sequence in design, in materials, in 
measurement, in difficulty of 
and in development of accuracy is ap- 
parent from even a superficial compari- 
son of the three illustrations. The first 


picture is a delightful representation of 


execution, 


the simple and natural construction of 


———r 


6 TS Th 


Building a sand-table farm in kindergarten; paper folding projects 


Perhaps the chief 
cause for with the 
union between kindergarten and primary 
lies in the failure of supervisors to pro- 
a definite progression from one 
year to another. One of the great values, 
however, of this unification of early edu- 
cation is the opportunity which it affords 
for an extended plan of work from the 
fifth year to the ninth of the child’s life, 
covering a logical sequence of materials 


garten or first grade. 


dissatisfaction closer 


vide for 


and of difficulties in achievement. 

A sequence in building materials, for 
instance, might include the use of large 
blocks in the kindergarten and 
first grade for simple, easily constructed 
models; and the 
terra-cotta blocks in first and second for 


wooden 


the smaller wooden 


more elaborate designs and symmetrical 


proportions; and, finally, the mechano 
parts and the erector in second and 
third for the construction of machinery 
and a large variety of miscellaneous 
models. A sequence of measurement in 
paper work is most important in this 


speaking, measure- 


the kindergarten 


generally 
folding for 


activity; 
ments by 


paper models which we might expect to 
find in the kindergarten. It bears the 
mark of sincerity, unmistakedly. It is 
the real expression of a child’s idea. 
The second pieture represents a first 
and second grade’s production of the 
same project, using a combination of 
three materials, paper, wooden splints, 
and clay. Several periods of the day’s 
program are represented here; number 


lessons in approximately accurate meas- 


urements of the farm, the fences, and the 


buildings; nature study lessons on the 
growth of the plants in the fields; art 
lessons in modeling the clay animals 


which are in the meadow; and the paint- 
ing with water colors of the buildings and 


fences. 
Coordination with Language and Number 


The third picture is a representation of 
the same project in the third grade. The 
use of number as a mode of judgment and 
a unit of measurement is given in detail 
in the reading and language lessons which 
were formulated by the third grade during 
They 


the building process. give also a 
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tailed account of the procedure from 
to day in this project and of the use of 
erials in its construction. 


Other correlations not mentioned in 
iccount were an important part of 

idy in each grade. Lessons in art 
literature, geography, 
vics accompanied the daily work in 
These, 


from the first lessons in 


history, 


truction too, were in se- 
kinder- 
adapted to the 5-year-old, through 

{1 second grades to the more ad- 

need curricula for the third, expanding 
and 

ng pace with the child’s physical and 


more from year to year and 
tal progress. 
language 
were for- 


and 


following 


reading 

the sand table farm 
ted by third grade pupils from day 
as a permanent record of the work 
They 
mimeographed and bound into books 
of their 


ynstruction and measurement. 


th like material growing out 


is activities. 
OUR FARM 


We planned to make a farm on our 

- ‘ -~ Ss 

ind table. We are going to measure 
farm in acres. 

How we We measured a 

vith our rod measure, in our school- 

m We are 


MeEASUTE d it. 


going to measure an acre 
An acre is 8 rods by 20 
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with 
inch 


How we measured an acre our 
rulers.—We one-fourth 
rod. If an acre of land measures 8 rods 


by 20 rods 


called one 


then our picture acre will 


measure 2 inches by 5 inches. Then we 


drew acres on paper. Our sheets of 
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How we divided our farm into fields.- 
We decided what kind of fields we should 
have on our farm and how many acres in 
each. First we took one row of acres 
along the south side for the road. In 
the middle of the south side, on the road, 





Sand-table farm, third grade; clay modeling and applied number project 


paper measured 8 inches by 10 inches, 
We found we could draw exactly 8 acres 
on our sheet of paper. Now we laid our 
paper on the sand table. It 


took 11 papers to cover the sand table. 


sheets of 











Sand-table farm, first and second 


We cut picture acres out of checked 


uyper. They were 8 checks by 20 checks. 
picture acre had 160 little 

ts surface We each check 1 
and 


called 


is, and its surface was 160 square rods. 


squares 


1 our acre measured 8 rods by 20 


urd sl 


grades; cardhc d project 
pro) 


How we counted the acres. We counted 
11 acres along the east end of our farm. 
This We 
counted these rows and found there were 
8 rows; 8 by l11 are 83 
There are 88 acres in our farm. 


made one row of 11 acres. 


acres acres. 


we took 8 acres for our farmyard. In 
the corner is the wheat field 
of 12 acres. South of the wheat field is 
the dats field of 9 acres, and south of the 
oats field is the hayfield of 9 acres. In 
the northeast corner is the wood lot of 8 
West of the the 
potato field of 4 acres, and west of the 
field is the orchard of 8 
3etween the orchard and the farmyard 
is the garden of 4 acres. South of the 
wood lot and potato field is the cornfield 
South of the 


northwest 


acres. wood lot is 


potato acres. 


cornfield is 


of 12 acres. 
the pasture of 6 acres. 

How we made a map of our farm.—We 
took a large sheet of checked paper. 
We called each check a square rod. 
Then we drew acres on our map. Each 
acre was 8 checks by 20 checks. There 


We marked 
The upper 


were SS acres on our map. 


these directions on our map. 


edge is north, the lower edge is south, 
the right is east, and the left is west. 
We drew lines to mark the fields. We 


colored each field with our crayons. 


How we fenced our farm.— We stretched 
cords across the farm to mark the dividing 
lines between the fields. Then we set 


our fences along these lines. We made 


wire fences. We set the posts 4 inches 
apart. They stood 1% inches above the 
ground and 4% inches below the ground. 


So our posts were 6 inches long. They 
were round wooden rods one-fourth of an 
Wallace brought the 
We stretched 

They were 


inch in diameter. 
rods from his father’s shop. 

3 wires from post to post. 
wound once around each post, and were 
one-fourth of an inch apart. We made 


a picket fence along the road in front of 
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delicate and debilitated child, the dull or 


the f rard. The pickets were made of . ° ° 

named wont rod we half é ar | 4 English Excel Americans mn backward child, as well t! rmal 
ds abou all @8 iarge as yacKkwart nh , as fel a ne norma 

the posts. They were | inch long and I lealth Work individual, needs proper provision § in 


’ were woven together wit vi] these respects, and unless the provision 
Hou we made our gate Hay Wi Nearly Hal} oj All Pupils Undergo Medical be made we must neither e pect nor hope 


had two gates infrontof thefarmyard oper Inspection. Children Found Defective Re- to rear a healthy race. They are simple 
but essential conditions, and their pro- 


ing into theroad. One large gate opened ceive Medical Treatment. ; 
onto the driveway, and a small gate in vision should be dependent not upon the 
front of the house. The gates were made By J. F. ROGERS social status, wage, or intelligence of the 
of wooden splints one-fourth inch wide Chief Division of School Hygiene, Bureau of Edu- parent but upon the condition of the 
They were wired together The large cation child, though the form and occasion of the 
gate was 2 inches by 1 inch and the small provision made must inevital be de- 
gate was 1 inch by 1 incl There were QO THER countries probably have not sundenh saan aie posliden, iii. sian 
bars opening into each field Throug aay attained the quality of pealth shea responsibility both of the parent and the 
these bars the cattle can go into the pas- “ ™ . om vo a mine neureee in a community | 
ture, the cultivater can be driven into the VeTy few American cities, but some coun- ’ ;, , 
cornfield, the hay wagon can be driver tries are doing vastly better work in the Handle Defective Children as Individuals 
into the havfield. and the reaper and har- — 988Tegate than is accomplished here. Another paragraph from one of Sir 
vester into the wheat field We set post his is notably true of England, where for George Newma alwa piring reports 
for the bars at one corner of each field. L7 yeal ich work has been conducted is 
They were 14% inches apart We set on a National scale and as part and “No one, I think, can study the work- 
smaller posts by the large ones and wired Parcel of the school organization. Not- ings of this new piece of national organiza- 
them together near the top and in the vit tanding postwar conditions, finan- tion without being impressed with its 
middle. Then we slipped two bar cial restrictions on school-health activitie far-reaching effect. There is a direct 
between the posts. Ths irs were made have been kept at a minimum, for the physical effect. Hundreds of thousands 
of wooden splints one-fourth of an inch leaders in English life are coming to see of children have found relief, and their 
wide and 2 inches long with Sir George Newman that ‘‘in the feet are to-day set on the high road of 
How we made the house and barn.—W: nterest of economy the State can not recovery to health and strength. They 
drew a rectangle 2 inches | l4 inches o1 afford to neglect such supervision.’ ought, with reasonable fortune, to grow 
a piece of board. We cut a land of cla In 1919 the Board of Education made ip strong men and women, the healthy 
the size of this rectangle and laidit on the the requirement that ‘‘it must be satisfied parents of healthy offspring. There is 
board for the floor of our house The that provision has been made for the _ also an indirect effect, not less significant. 
we made bricks out of clay that were about medical inspection of all children admitted For school medical work has taught us 
one-fourth inch square and one-half ir to school” and of all children between that each defective or ailing child must 
long. We set one row of bricks around 8 and 9 and between 12 and 13 years of be handled as an individual. A hundred 
the edge of our floor and then put in our age. In 1922, out of 5,180,589 childrenin children may together attend the same 
door and window frames. The fram average attendance at the elementary inspection and the same school clinic, 
were made of wooden splints one-fourt! schools, no less than 2,386,750, or 46 per but each of them must be treated in- 


inch wide. The wind measured one- cent, were medically inspected. Medical dividually. The mass of a hundred can 
however, of small benefit if not be treated as a mass; each must be 


fourth inch by one-half inch and the door inspection is, - 

; one-half inch by three-fourths inch. Our there are no results from its findings. dealt with as possessing characteristics 
barn was made like the Use It wa Thro igh the efforts of school nurses and and conditions of its own. In short, the 
2% inches by 2 inche There was a many voluntary agencies 77.7 per cent of school medical service has given a new 
large double door in one Le It was s the children of London who were found understanding of the child as an in- 
large that a load of hay « 1 be driven lefective received treatment during the dividual, an understanding which can 
onto the floor of the bar: The roof year a very high proportion not fail, in the future, to affect the whole 
were made of sheets of clay We built While medical inspection is, as it should scheme of its education. We have come 
up the ends of the house and barn to form _ be, the basis and beginning of health work to see not only that there are many 
the gables. Then we laid wooden splint n the English schools, they have not children unable on account of physical 
across the top of the house and barn to stopped here As the annual report of disability to receive reasonable benefit 


We bent the sheets of the chief medical officer of the board of from the education provided, or from the 


support the roofs. 
education says, “It must be made clear usual forms of that education, but that 


clay through the middle to form the peak 


of the roofs. Then we laid them on the that in addition to detecting and treating the primary fundamental of education is 


tops of the house and bart We made a_ disease, school hygiene comprises some- physical and not intellectual, and that we 
. little clay porch in front of the hous thing larger and more universal. Medical can not as a rule obtain an intellectually 
with two wooden pillars to support it treatment is not its goal. Such treat- educated child until we have secured that 


ment may be necessary for a million its habits of body, its senses, its natural 


{ roof. 

j children at any given moment, but the functions, and its brain centers are 

{ A library of more than 11,000 volumes ther five million require something else, healthy, trained, and disciplined. Read- 
is a recent gift from the late Dr. PI! and even for the million ailing children ing, writing, and arithmetic are, it is 
Broome Brooks, of Washington, D. C this is not sufficient. In short, school true, the tools of its intellectual educa- 
to Hampton Institute Librar The col- hygiene falls short of its contribution if tion; they should not, however, be taught 
lection is strong in English, music, folk- food, fresh air, physical exercise, and a in such a way, or under such conditions 
lore, and contains many valuable sets of healthy chool environment are not as to injure the child in the proce 
reference books, including a set of the available for every child. These four’ It is the child, and not his acquired 
Yale Chronicles of America It also con- elements in its upbringing call for careful accomplishments, which is of ultimate 
tains a large number of books on the’ thorough, and continued supervision if we value to the nation The living in- 
Negro, of which more than 200 are by would train it to live well, for itself and maimed, normal, healthy child is the 


Negro authors. the natior The malnourished child, the product we seek. 
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Adaptation of Individual Instruction to 
Small High Schools 


Modified Dalton Plan Used in Bronxville, N. Y. Subject Matter Divided into “‘Assign- 
ments.” New Assignments Given When Final Test in Old is Completed. Class Con- 
ferences and Individual Conferences with Teacher 


3y A. J. STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y 


CCORDING ti the individual ment, it is given to him. Just as with 

/ method as it is used in Bronx- the practice tests, the whole or parts of 
‘ ille ubject matter is divided the final test may have to be taken several 
issignments.’”’ For instance, the times Whenever the final test is passed 
factoring in algebra might con- completely, the student is given the 


te an assignment Different parts of next assignment in the subject. Under 


assignment are given one or more the Dalton plan a new assignment is 
t Allie \ unit is the value assigned not given a student in one subject until 
jing a part of an assignment that he has completed his monthly assign- 
re approximately 100 minutes of ment in all subjects. In Bronxville, 
ly for completion by the normal pupil one subject is not made to carry any other 
he student progresses through the subject, and a student will progress in 
gnment he is given ‘‘practice tests” on ibject as rapidly as he can if he 
are diagnostic in nature. These does not slight his other subjects as far 
ts are corrected by the student accord- 4g proportion of time is concerned. If 
to answer sheets that are so keyed asto he does get behind schedule in a subject 
licate what he is to study if he has not he jg required to give it special time at 
completed the part of the assign- the close of the day. 
covered by the test He may take Class conferences are held several times 


al different forms of practice tests on per week in each subject. These con- 
particuls art of ' assig ‘nt before ; . 
1 particular par " the ‘ pene r —_ ferences are quite different from the 
he completes it, although usually he take , A 
- men ~ usual class recitation. All testing, other 
, icceeding test over only the part that ‘ . ‘ 
than review, is omitted because it has 
he missed on the preceding test If the . 
been done so much more efficiently 
ident would be tempted to cheat in ; : 
through the method outlined above 
g one of these practice tests, he soon Ty) ; 1 f 
. 1e conference we ' a‘ 
that it would make no difference he conference offer oppers aneey as 
ial morte Pe vot SCipSe S f 
suse the practice test is given as a pecial reports, special discussions, oral 
ng device anyhow inglish, and group matters that are of 
especial interest to the whole group and 


Progress Tested During Conferences in which the whole group can participate 


. Al oO, It Is often economically employed 
During the time that the student is pro- , 
. for the purpose of anticipating processes 
ng through the assignment he may ‘ - 
that are to be involved in future assign- 
ne or more personal conferences 
igh ’ ment It is during these conferences 
the teacher This device of a per- ! ; , 
that ir ses are tiate an ‘ojects 
conference has proved one of the i purpo ire inivlavec in pro) 
, . ‘ te j yr Oo rise Ss "le f a 
walnahie in use with the method carried on, giving rise to social value 
Che student seeks the conference and the that might be lost during the more 
wher talks over with him his problems, individual work on assignments. 


lifficulties, and progress. Also, the per- 


11 conference offers excellent oppor- Freedom of Movement Permitted to Students 


tunity to test the student on what he has 


omplished. It affords the teacher an According to the plan in operation in 
portunity to give the student an appre- Bronxville, the students pegs from aie 
ition for the subject that is not possible laboratory (a room where a pupil studies) 
the broadcasting class method %.. to another at will, the only exception to 
vis leaders testify to the fact that the this being when a particular room is in 


most effective and efficient work is done use for a conference or is filled to capacity 


hrough personal conferences with indi- A general study hall is provided to take 
vidual care of students that can not be accom- 
After the teacher and student are modated elsewhere at a particular time 


vinced that the student has qualified A student may stay as long as he wishes 
meself for the final test over the assign- in a particular laboratory with the ex- 


ception that he must meet his class 
j ( onference on individualized instruc conference when thev occur That is, 
it United States Bureau of Education and . 
of Pennsylvania cooperating, Philadelphia he may work all day on one subject if so 


March 27, 192! inclined. Of course, the student is 
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guided in all of these matters. Each 
morning, he plans his day during the 
first 15 minutes while in his home room 
with his home-room teacher. He plans 
his day on his “time eard.’’ This time 
card is open for inspection by anyone 
and passes through the hands of the 
principal and the home-room teacher 
twice each day, affording plenty of op- 
portunity for guidance when needed. 
In no case is a student told absolutely 
what he must do unless he has gone far 
astray in his planning. Our students 
have shown surprising progress in their 
ability to plan efficiently their day’s 
work Whenever a student enters or 
leaves a laboratory, the teacher in charge 
of the laboratory records the time and 
places her initials on the card. As a 
student demonstrates that he can use 
his time efficiently and not waste it about 
the halls or elsewhere, he is relieved 
from showing his time card, but uses it 
for planning his daily program just the 
same \ large proportion of our students 
are granted this privilege, and practi- 
cally it is eliminating discipline problems. 


Discipline no Longer a Serious Problem 


In fact, the individual method has 
reduced discipline problems to a negligible 
part of what they once were. The pupils 
are too busy to make trouble. They will 
tell you they have no time to waste. 

It will be noted that a student is re- 
quired to complete one assignment before 
he goes on to another—not just “pass.” 
This causes the progress of many of the 
students to seem to be quite a little 
slower than under the class method; but 
in reality it is just the opposite. Because 
all pupils are reciting together in a class 
does not signify by any means that all 
of them are up to that point. The fact 
that it is necessary for a student to master 
his subject matter as he goes along is of 
the greatest importance. It is this re- 
quirement that meets with the most ob- 
jection from students and their parents. 


More Time Required for Some Students 


Under the requirement of completion 
of work, a student may not always be 
ready for regents’ or college board exam- 
inations when he or his parents think he 
should be. A student is certified as elig- 
ible for regents’ or college board examina- 
tions in a particular subject when he has 
completed all of the assignments that 
make up that subject. While it may 
take many students a longer time to get 
ready for their particular examinations, 
the records they make ought, in time, to 
be much higher, and the mortality rate 
much lower. They are so accustomed to 
the evils of the class method that they do 
not see them as such, but rather look upon 
the attempt to correct these evils as con- 
stituting the only evil. Under the class 
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method, the pupil sits with the same class 


day by day unless he fails at the end of 


the semester or the year. Only a small 
proportion of the pupils fail, and then 
only when conditions are very serious. 
It is difficult to get parents and pupils to 
realize that, even though they all stay 
together and appear to be together, they 
are widely apart—far more widely apart 
than if some of them were to be allowed 
to “‘pass’’ on to the next grade while 
others were to fail. Under the individual 
method a large number of the pupils 
seem to be ‘‘behind,’’ and the parents 
of these pupils are constantly confronted 
with that fact. It is a source of discom- 
fort to them, and the issue is a daily one 
instead of once or twice a year. Parents 
and pupils must be slowly and patiently 
shown that when a pupil is doing the work 
of which he is capable at the rate of which 
he is capable there is no cause for com- 
plaint on the part of either parent or 
pupil and that it is only under such con- 
ditions that real progress is made. 


Assignments Present a Difficult Problem 


The direct problem that has caused 
most of our work and study up to date 
has been that of the assignment. There 
is still a tendency for the assignments to 
be too complicated and to require as a 
minimum for all what should be the maxi- 
mum for many. In other words, our 
assignment should require the mini- 
mum essentials for all with enriched and 
extended requirements for those that 
are capable of doing more. We are not 
interested in students completing their 
high-school courses in less than four 
years, but we are attempting to get each 
pupil to work more nearly to his capacity. 

The biggest and most _ interesting 
problem that confronts those using the 
individual method is the proper corre- 
lation between group work and social 
work, or, more specifically, the relation 
of drill work to projects in educatio1 
Greater progress probably be made 
in the solution of this problem in 1 
elementary grades rather than in th 
high-school because of greater freedom 
with the curriculum in those grades 
However, promising strides toward it 
solution are being made in several sub- 


jects of the high school. From an ideal 


standpoint, we all agree with Doctor 
Kilpatrick that “education is not ac- 
quiring specified subject matter fixed 


in advance; it is the continuous remak- 
ing of life by acquiring subject matter 
as it is needed for present behavior.” 
The practical application of this ideal i 
the classroom probably will come slow] 
with the passing of the vears 


n 
I 


Increased Feeling of Personal Responsibility 


After 14 months of use of the individual 
method in Bronxville, certain results are 


becoming evident, according to the testi- 
mony of the teachers, students, and par- 
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ents. All of our students are studying 
harder than ever before. It is too early 
to tell definitely whether or not they arc 
learning more than before, although re- 
sults so far are encouraging. There is no 


question that our students are growing in 


their ability to plan their own time effi- 
ciently and in their willingness and desire 
to assume responsibility for their work. 
Our students and our teachers, because 


the assignments, know more definitely 

ere they are going than they did before. 
Students work constantly with their sub- 
ject purposes in mind; in fact, they can 
not do their work unless they keep their 
purposes in mind constantly. Teachers 
plan their work more carefully than ever 
before and know more about what each 
student is accomplishing. The teachers 
are beginning to assume, as the measure 
of the effectiveness of the work, the prog- 
ress that each child makes; that is, how 
far he goes from where he is. The ques- 
tion is not so much as to where he is, but 
as to how far he gets from there. 


Not Enough Heretofore Required of Students 


It is surprising to learn that there is an 
immense, untapped source of motiva- 
tion in the acquiring of facts, knowledge, 
and skills if the task is clearly, definitely, 
and concisely set before the child in 
terms that he is able to understand and 
within the reaches of his ability to master. 
\ great deal of our necessity for motiva- 
tion of our school work has come about 
from the procedure by which we ex- 
pected the child to learn. We have been 
doing too much for the child and not ex- 


1 


pecting enough of him. It is surprising 


how quickly he demonstrates that he is 
eager and willing to accept responsibility 
f he is asked to assume it. From the 


indergarten through college, boys and 
girls have been told instead of being al- 


lowed to do for themselves. If the indi- 
vidual method contributes to the develop- 


ment of men and women that are able to 
stand on their own feet,’’ it will have 
done much in a democracy where every 


individual must think for himself. 


Wireless apparatus in public schools 


for the use of parents and citizens’ asso- 
ciations will be permitted by the New 
South Wales Minister for Education after 
successful experiments. It is expected 
that such a course will bring isolated 
country centers in touch with Sydney, 


and the country schools will thus become 
important social centers, especially in the 


evenings 


\ll discriminations on account of sex 
in the employment of teachers for public 
educational institutions are forbidden by 


a recent act of the New Jersey Legislature. 


Czechoslovakia Leads in Training 
Local Historians 


A recommendation that county com- 
mittees for adult education arrange to 
train chroniclers of communities is em- 
bodied in a recent order of the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Education A second 
order outlines the course of study for the 
third class of the State Archivist School at 
Prague. The two provisions for local and 
State training of chroniclers are unique 
and taken together probably constitute 
the best organized attempt made by any 
nation to arrange for a proper recording 
of events. Czechoslovakia has set a 
precedent in providing, as a part of its 
scheme of adult education, for the serious 
training of chroniclers. 

The first order publishes a detailed 
program of theoretical and _ practical 
courses; suggests as lecturers the local 
or some other professional archivist; and 
provides ways for financing the com- 
munity courses. The expenses for ma- 
terial are to be met by the community; 
the personal expenses by the committee 
on adult education aided by a contribu- 
tion from the ministry. 

The course of study at the State Archiv- 
ist School requires in both winter and 
summer semesters two hours a week in 
each of the subjects: Czech diplomatics, 
documents of Czech history, knowledge of 
State records, and administration of 
counties, cities, and  patrimoniums. 
Church administration, and administra- 
tion of the State and the States of the 
Empire are given 1 hour each. New age 
diplomatics is given three hours, making 
a total of 13 hours a week for each 
semester.—Emanuel V. Lippert, Comeniu 
Institut, Prague. 


Undergraduate Scholarships for 


Study Abroad 

To increase understanding and friend- 
ship among nations through encourage- 
ment of gifted American college and uni- 
versity students to pursue a part of their 
education in the universities of other 
countries, a group of donors have en- 
trusted to the American Council on Edu- 
cation the sum of $8,000 to provide for 
scholarships during the year 1925-26, 
each worth $1,000. 

To be eligible to receive one of these 
scholarships a student, either man or 
woman, must be not less than eighteen 
years of age, must have been in residence 
for a period of two academic years at an 
American institution approved by the 
American Council on Education, and must 
expect to return to his American college 
to take his degree. There is no limitation 
concerning the countries or universities in 
which students may study nor as to the 
field of study. 
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Adapting Schools to Individual 


Differences 


SO chiaren's ac measurement of 
children’s achievement and of 
their native intelligence has 
brought bold relief the wide differ- 
ences that exist among individuals,” de- 
clared Carleton W. Washburne, superin- 
tendent of schools, Winnetka, Iil., in an 
address before the National Society for 
the Study of Education. ‘In the face 
of these added, ‘‘the 
absurdity of expecting all the children in a 
class to achieve the same degree of knowl- 
edge and skill from the same assignment, 
with the same time allotment, has become 


into 


differences,’’ he 


Consequently, there has been 
movement toward adapting 
schools and school methods to the indi- 


evident. 


a general 


vidual differences among children.”’ 

The interest in this movement and the 
necessity for some drastic modification in 
the traditional procedure is the justifica- 
for the twenty-fourth yearbook of 
this society. A number of experiments in 
instruction have been carried 
out in publie schools in various parts of 
the country. These vary all the way 
from coaching laggards, or dividing chil- 
dren into ability groups, to much indi- 
vidual self-instruction. 

The schools which have gone the farth- 
est in individualizing their work have 
contributed the most to our statistical 
knowledge of individual instruction. 
Sufficient data justify the following con- 


tion 


individual 


clusions: 
1. Ability grouping is only a half-way 
step and does not fully solve the problem 


of adjusting schools to individual differ- 
ences. 

2. Individual work does save time, 
especially for the brighter children and 
those children who would normally be 
repeaters. 

3. In Winnetka, individual work re- 
sults in devoting an unusually large 
amount of time to group and creative 
activities. 

4. The tendency of individual instruc- 
tion does not seem to be so much toward 
getting children through school at an 
early age, as toward using the saved time 
for broader and deeper education. 

5. Individual promotions appear defi- 
nitely to decrease retardation and corre- 
sponding overageness. 

6. Individual work increases efficiency 
in the tool subjects. 

7. There is no evidence that individual 
work costs more than class work, the 
meager data available tending to indicate 
that it does not affect costs one way or the 
other. 

8. Individual work does not appear to 
place an undue burden upon the teacher. 

9. Individual work in the elementary 
schools does not result in inability to do 
class work efficiently in high school. 

A safe general conclusion from the 
various descriptions of experiments, dis- 
cussions, and statistical data would seem 
to be that it 1s practicable, without any 
serious compensating losses, to adapt 
public-school work to the individual] differ- 
ences that exist among children. 


Individualizing Instruction 


MOVEMENT for. the 
greater individualization of 
instruction must and _ will 

spread,”’ said Prof. William H. Kilpatrick, 

of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, before the National Society for the 

Study of Education. “But we 

always retain class work and continue, I 


HE 


6 


shall 


believe, to give it first place. Certain 
subjects, as geography and history, are 
best learned’ in connection with group 


liscussions, while joint enterprises give 
an opportunity for character training not 
otherwise to be got. 

The Dalton plan is attractive as one 
line of possible educational procedure, but 
as a total program, We can not 
accept it. The main objection to the 
Dalton plan, however, is, curiously enough, 
not so much what is new about it as what 


ho, 


it holds in common with the more cus- 
tomary procedure. Both assume that 
education mainly and properly consists of 
learning certain prearranged subject mat- 
ter for examination purposes. But I 
wish,”’ said Doctor Kilpatrick, ‘to dissent 
emphatically from this position. Educa- 
tion must essentially be a continual and 
continuous making over of life to ever 
higher and richer levels. And learning is 
good and desirable exactly as on the one 
hand it 
learning and on the other gives simulta- 
for continuing the 


makes over life at the time of 
neously promise 
process. 

“The Winnetka plan is more striking. 
It agrees with the Dalton plan in provid- 
ing individualized instruction, but differs 
in giving about half the time to group 
work as a necessary part of a properly 
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rounded school program. Winnetka sur- 
passes Dalton in trying to put the indi- 
vidual work more fully upon a self- 
directive and self-testing basis. But the 
Winnetka plan is open,’ according to 
Doctor Kilpatrick, ‘to two serious objec- 
It carries its mechanized work too 
far, including some subject matter that 
can not properly be mechanized. And it 
unduly separates the individual learning 
from its place of application. To remove 
fact and skills from their natural setting 
situation is to lessen their felt meaning 
and so to lessen the probability that they 
will be applied when needed. Moreover 
such learning tends to break life into 
separate compartments, a practice almost 
sure to be morally hurtful. 

“Let Winnetka give first place to its 
admirable group work, and fit to this its 
individualized instruction so that each 
child may drill himself as the need shall 
come. With this program Winnetka can 
face the world.”’ 


tions. 


Single Responsible Board Advocated 
for City Schools 


Only one board should be responsible 
for the financial control of the schools, 
and that is the,school board, recently de- 
clared W. 8S. Deffenbaugh, of the United 
States Bureau of Education. He said 
further: 

“The courts have repeatedly decided 
that education is a State and not a mu- 
nicipalfunction. All authorities on school 
administration advocate a board of educa- 
tion independent of municipal control. 
Committees that have made school sur- 
vevs in cities where the estimates of the 
boards of education may be revised by 
city officials have recommended that the 
boards of education be made fiscaily in- 
dependent. It has been found that 
fiscally independent boards of education 
are not extravagant, the per capita cost 
being practically the same under inde- 


pendent as under dependent school 
boards, and that upon the whole the 
schools in cities having independent 
boards are more efficient. All the evi- 
dence is in favor of the independent 
board.”’ ; 

Oy 


Interschool Athletics Stimulate Aca- 
demic Study 


In order to be eligible for participation 
in New York interscholastic activities, a 
candidate must have passed at least 
nine school credit hours in the preceding 
semester, according to a new ruling of the 
State public high school athletic asso- 
ciation; and in order to represent a school, 
a passing grade must be maintained in at 
least 14 hours of work. 











Los Angeles School Board Maintains Sixteen 
Day Nurseries 


To Care for Young Children of Working Mothers, and Thus to Permit Older Children to Attend School. 


Under Nine Months Old Not Received. Cooperation with Kindergarten. 
ful Attention to Diet and Sanitation. 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 


Small Fees Required of Parents. 
Instruction in Child Care to Mothers and Older Children 


Babes 
Care- 


City Supervisor of Home Economics, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AY NURSERIES under the city 
board of education of Los An- 


geles are past the experimental 
stage. There are now 16 city day nurs- 
eries, and several more schools are asking 
to have them established immediately. 

These day nurseries, as far as possible, 
cooperate with the kindergarten and, in 
a number of the the kinder- 
garten and the nursery adjoining. 
This makes an ideal situation for coopera- 
tion between the two departments. New 
buildings that are erected localities 
where there is most 
are making provision for them. 

Day nurseries are an outgrowth of 
compulsory education. In of the 
poor and foreign districts boys and girls 
are kept at home to take care of younger 
children while the mothers, and in some 
cases the fathers who had to take the 
place of both father and mother, worked. 
At first these younger children were 
brought into the regular classroom, but 
this was very unsatisfactory and day 
nurseries proved a suitable solution of 
the problem. 


Establishment Due to Private /[nitiative 


schools, 


are 


in 


need for nurseries 


many 


At first the nurseries were maintained 
by the parent-teacher associations, but 
in 1917 the parent-teacher associations 
ceased paying the nurses and other ex- 
penses, and the entire responsibility for 
the nurseries was taken over by the city 
board of education. Thus the nurseries 
became an integral part of the Los An- 
geles city school department. 


The day nurseries have become a 
source of real help to many working 
mothers. Not only do these mothers 


know that their young children are well 
cared for while they are at work, but 
through the nurse they 
helpful suggestions on the proper care 
and feeding of their children. This is 
especially true in the foreign districts, 
and we are finding that these 
are proving one very effectual 
Americanization as well as an 
bond between home and school. 

Most nurseries keep open eight hours 
each day, the children being taken home 
by the parents or older brothers or sisters 
in the evenings. Our aim is not to relieve 
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receive many 


nurseries 
means of 


additional 


of their 


but to aid these parents to care 


parents ¢ f the responsibility 
children, 
for the children more efficiently. 

The financial condition of the family is 
are received. 


Unless in dire poverty, each child pays a 


considered when children 


small fee in order that parents may not 


feel themselves objects of charity. It 
is a prime aim of our department to 
destroy the spirit of mendicancy where it 
exists in parents and to foster self- 


reliance and self-respect. 
1 he mit 
food served the children and for incidental 


ney paid is expended for the 
expenses, includinglaundry. Three meals 
Breakfast at 9 o’clock, 
with a 


are served daily. 
a wholesome hot dinner at noon 
simple dessert, and another light meal at 
3.00 p. Each child has a plentiful 
supply of milk. Balanced suita- 
ble for the different ages, receive careful 
consideration from our dietetics depart- 


m. 
menus 


ment. 


> 





prescription from the 
the 


once a month. 


to a 
and 


according 
clinic doctor, 
taken at least 

No child is 
pronounced in good health by the school 


weight carefully 


admitted unless clean and 


nurse. The day nursery children ar 
under the supervision of the school 
nurses, the school doctor, and the city 


health department. 
The district 


and 


home teacher investigates 


cases only those are admitted 


all 
who in her judgment are worthy. Larger 
children are allowed to share instruction, 
entertainment, and protection of the day 
nursery until some one is at home to 
care for them. 

The nurse is always an English-speak- 
ing woman of good character who has 
had experience with children, preferably 


a@ woman who has had nursery or kinder- 


garten training or both. These nurses 
live in their own homes. Their day 
consists of eight hours—in most places 


ed 


— 


ue 
bg 





Rest period after noon lunch 


Children are admitted to the nursery 


by the principal of the school, in the same 


way that children are admitted into the 
kindergarten. The nursery proper ad- 
mits children from 9 months to kinder- 


garten age. Only in emergency cases are 
children under 9 months admitted; other- 
wise, many mothers would be tempted to 
wean their babies too soon, in order that 
they might go to work. If a baby under 


9 months is taken, its food is prepared 


from 8.30 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. In some 


districts, however, the nurseries are open 


from 7 a. m. to 6.40 p. m.*to meet the 
working conditions better. In these 
nurseries the nurses work by relays, so 
that no nurse is on duty longer than 
eight hours per day. Each nursery 
building is kept by the janitor of the 


school, as any other room is kept. 
A daily register is kept in each nursery 
giving attendance, diet served, number of 
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baths, medical aid, the amount of daily 
the of the child with 


addresses of residence and place of em- 


and name 


fees, 


ployment of parents. This report is 
rendered to the home economics office 
once a month 

[The nursery rooms are light, clean, 
bright, and cheery, with plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine. Americanization and 
patriotism are taught from the beginning. 


All children salute the flag of the United 
States once every day, even though they 
ire too young to repeat the pledge. 

Much attention is given to the forma- 
tion of All 


at the same time each day. 


regular habits. meals come 


Careful con- 


leration is given to the children’s rest 
period directly after the noon meal. 
Each child has a cot upon which he takes 
» nap for an hour or more. Beds are 


provided for the small babies. The rooms 


are properly ventilated and heated, and 


juiet prevails so that each child has a 
rest, and almost without exception a nap 
when he gets accustomed to the regular 
time 


Notices are sent to the parents urging 
of regular meals 
sleep while the children are home Satur- 


the continuation and 


day and Sunday 
Che 


children’s 


closest attention is given to these 


morals and manners. They 
are always under the supervision of a 
matron whether in the yard at play, in 
the sleeping room, or while eating. 

The children the yard after 


their morning lunch and again when the 


play in 


afternoon nap is over, except when the 
weather is rainy or stormy; then their 
play is conducted on the porches or 


indoors, with plenty of fresh air. 
Americanization classes take advantage 


this department. While their little 
ones are cared for in the nursery the 
mothers receive instruction. 

Groups of large girls in the foreign 
classes, especially those who have small 
brothers and sisters in attendance, are 
brought into the nursery for special in- 


struction in the care of the small children 
and preparation of their food and clothing, 
also in story telling and games. 

from time to time the city fire depart- 
ment inspects the nurseries. The nursery 
children have fire drills at the same time 


the school is drilled. The pupils of the 
ghest grade in the school go to the 
rsery and each carries a baby to safety. 
\t first some of the babies resent this 


but after a few drills they 
“‘a lark.” 


procedure, 
consider it 


High-school attendance in Indiana in- 
creased 55.95 per cent during the past 
the elementary 
grades was 14.91 per cent, according to 
tatistics compiled by the State depart- 


5 years. Increase in 


ment of public instruction of Indiana. 











Pupils of Almeda School, Baltimore, discussing school activities with the principal 


This School a Factor in Neighbor- 
hood Development 


Auxiliary pupil activities play a large 
part in the administration of Almeda 
School, Baltimore. That school is in the 
heart of the industrial district of the city, 
and the majority of the population are of 
foreign birth. Much social work in the 
neighborhood is necessary, but great care 
is exercised to avoid overdoing it, for 
that might defeat its purpose. 

The school is rapidly becoming a com- 
munity center. The school nurses have 
made a thorough study of the environ- 
ment and direct the work with confidence 
and success. The people are learning that 


privileges carry responsibilities and are 


Cooperation for Weekday Religious 
Instruction 


The Board of Education of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has adapted the time schedule 
of the New Hanover High School to give 
opportunity for religious instruction to 
students from 9 to 9.50 on Wednesday 
mornings. Upon written request of par- 
ents, the students are permitted to attend 
classes in religious education, which are 
conducted under the direction of a board 
of religious education appointed by the 
ministerial association. Each denomina- 
tion or faith prescribes its own course of 
study and its own instructors, principally 
the The groups 
meet at designated usually in 


from clergy. several 
places, 
churches near by, and the students are 
high-school The 


rules are as nearly as practicable the same 


organized by classes. 

as govern school class procedure. 
More than 50 per cent of the total high- 

school enrollment is enrolled in classes for 


taking an active part in community 
affairs. In the school itself the pupils are 
organized in many extra school activities, 
and take great delight in them. These 
activities include: Boys’ club, girls’ club, 
junior safety council, junior Red Cross, 
dramatics, safety guards, junior traffic 
squad, current events clubs, readers’ clubs. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
group of pupils in consultation with the 
principal, Milton L. Regus, about some 
of these activities. 

The gymnasium of the school is con- 
stantly used by the physical education 
teacher. In the afternoons and evenings 
classes are held for young people employed 
during the day. This is used, too, as an 
opportunity of encouraging attendance at 
evening schools. 


religious education. The attendance and 
interest on the part of students and teach- 
ers promise success. The plan is now 
operating for the first half year. Method- 
ists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopali- 
ans, Lutherans, Catholics, and Hebrews 
are participating.—W. A. Graham, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


Educational Ratings Promote Higher 
Standards 


Virginia in 1923-24 
received a general educational rating of 
50 or higher, with 100 as the standard of 
excellence. According to announcement 
of the State department of education, 
when the plan of ratings was inaugurated, 
in 1919-20, 23 counties received less than 
50; in 1922-23, the number under 50 
was reduced to 3, and in 1923-24, no 
counties were so rated. Fifty-eight coun- 
ties were rated above 70 per cent. 


Every county in 
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New Books In Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


Beacu, WALTER GREENWOOD. An intro- 


duction to sociology and social prob- 
lems. Boston, New York [etc.] 
Houghton Mifflin company [1925] xiv, 
369 p. 8°. 

The social sciences are receiving constantly 

increasing attention as subjects of study in our 
schools and colleges. A single introductory course 
to all the social sciences is also growing in popu- 
larity in these institutions. The author has pre- 
pared this book in the belief that sociology is per- 
haps the best approach to all the social sciences. 
His text is designed throughout to meet the needs 
of introductory college classes. The book presents 
in simple and concrete fashion the elements of 
sociological theory illustrated by social problems. 
The scope of the subject matter is comprehensive, 
including essential contributions to the study of 
society and its problems of economics, political 
science, psychology, ethics, and education. The 
social aspects of education are the subject of one 
chapter. 
Curriculum-adjust- 
ment in the secondary school. Phila- 
delphia [etc.] J. B. Lippincott company 
[1925] viii, 306 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 
(Lippincott’s educational guides, ed. by 
W. F. Russell.) 

Part I of this book deals with the purposes and 
problems of secondary education, and with the 
factors that complicate the problem at this time. 
Part II discusses the procedure and results of sci- 
entific method in the field of curriculum-making. 
Part III presents a series of sixteen guiding princi- 
ples for the adjustment of the secondary curricu- 
lum. Each principle is explained and justified, 
and then further interpreted through its applica- 
tion to school curriculum problems; first, as regards 
present practice in secondary schools, and second, 
as suggesting what schools can do to bring their 
practice into conformity with the principle. The 
object is to aid promoters of a sounder secondary 
curriculum, by supplying them with principles 
based on philosophy, psychology, and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of contemporary life. 


The development of 
education in Texas. With an intro- 
duction by William Seneca Sutton. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1925. xv, 354 p. 8 

The progress of education in Texas affords an 
especially striking subject for the historian, be- 
cause, as the author of this record says, in no other 
State has the struggle of such diverse traditions 
and ideals been so prolonged and bitter. The 
history of the Texan school system will therefore 
appeal strongly to students of educational develop- 
ment, both in Texas and elsewhere. This volume 
details the story from the earliest historical sources 
of the educational system of Texas to the present 
day, and analyzes the causes of the various phases 
of development. 


Ke.iy, Freperick J. The American 


arts college; a limited survey, with the 
aid of a subvention from the Common- 
wealth fund of New York. New York, 
The Macmillan company, 1925. xii, 
198 p. tables,forms. 12 

The survey here reported is a study of actual 
aims, conditions, and educational practice in a 
selected group of typical colleges of liberal arts. 


Martin, G. CurRIE. 


METCALF, 


Roserts, 8. C. 


The colleges upon which the inquiry was concen- 
trated number about twelve representative insti- 
tutions, including State universities, endowed 
universities and colleges, and one city university 

In addition to the data collected from these institu- 
tions, information from many other colleges and 
universities was also used by the investigator. 
Considering that the time of only one person was 
ivailable for a few months for the study, the field 
chosen has been covered very comprehensively. 
The various statements of aims of the colleges of 
arts and sciences, and the criticisms of these state- 
ments, are first compared, and on this basis a new 
statement of aims is formulated by the author. 
Deans of many other colleges than the twelve 
mentioned, and a list of representative high school 
principals, were also called upon for their reactions 
concerning the aims of colleges. Information for 
the entire study was gathered from representative 
students and alumni as well as from faculty mem- 
bers. The other topics taken up are college courses 
and curricula, educational and vocational guidance 
of students, college methods of teaching, measuring 
the achievements of college students, and extra- 
curricula life of the college. The final chapter gives 
a general summary and conclusions on the topics 
investigated, and suggests allied subjects for needed 
research. Dr. Samuel P. Capen contributes an 
introduction to the volume 

The adult school 
movement; its origin and development. 
London, National adult school union, 
1924. xviii, 435 p. (port. ) 
plates. 12°. 

4 history of adult schools in England, with a 
description of their present status and a forecast of 
their future development, is here given. Sir Michael 
E. Sadler contributes an introduction, in which he 
commends the volume. He says that the adult 
schools described are the nearest English parallels 
to the people’s high schools of Denmark. 


MARGARET F, Motivated 
primary activities for rural teachers. 
Chicago, Beckley-Cardy company[1925] 
143 p. front., illus. 12°. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, in the introductory note, 
says that this book should contribute toward 
making the teaching in rural schools both more 
interesting to young pupils and more valuable to 
them in the intellectual development. The author 
has undertaken to guide and inspire rural teachers 
to an intelligent appreciation of child nature and 
the things children like to do. 


front. 


{1cc1ARDI, Nicnouas. The boy and his 


future. New York, London, D. Apple- 
ton and company, 1925. xvii, 119 p. 
12 


The author, who is commissioner of vocational 
education of California, offers in this book aid and 
guidance to parents in one of their most difficult 
blems, the pre paration of a boy for the time when 
must launch out in life for himself. The book 
ives the necessary information for equipping the 


pro 


boy for the place in life for which he is best fitted. 
Dr. Robert J. Leonard, of Teachers College, Colum- 
I Universit ys in the preface that study clubs 
of parents and teachers will find fruitful material] in 
this volume; and best of all, boys themselves will 


ve questions and discussions which will 
rect their thinking and stimulate their ambitions 
Manual arts; educa- 
Boston, R. G. 


ivded 


Badger, The Gorham press[1924] 277 


tional and vocational. 


p. front., illus. 8°. 


- 


Che writer of this book has been an observer of 
the teaching and practice of manual arts since the 
introduction of the Russian systen 
is to set forth a type of practice growing out of long 
observation and experience, and which he believes 
to be in harmony with current educational theory, 
and which at the same time includes valuable 


vocational training. 


ind his purpose 


SmituH, Nira Banton. One hundred ways 


SmituH, Ricwarp M. 


s< 


W 


W 


tré 


of teaching silent reading. For all 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 


grades. ; 
x, 149 p. 


World book company, 1925. 
go 

This manual offers the teacher 100 ways of pro- 

viding individual, diversified, and well-organized 
practice in silent reading. 
From infancy to 
childhood. The child from two to six 
Boston, The Atlantic monthly 
press[1925] ix, 105 p. 12°. 

The author here presents a sequel to his earlier 
work entitled ‘‘The baby’s first two years,’’ to aid 
parents in guiding the health and habits of children 
during the years from two to six 


years. 


)WERS, JOHN IRvinG. The boy and his 
vocation. Peoria, [ll., The Manual 
arts press[1925] 198 p. illus. 8 

The matter of vocational and life guidance, ac- 
cording to the experience of the author of this 
volume, needs to be inspirational and stimulating 
as well as didactic. The boy needs to be given 
vision and helpful ideals about such common things 
as work, character, thrift, health, and citizenship, 
and to be awakened to the necessity of a training 
that will fit him not only for a vocation but for all 
the obligations of life. The object of these pages 
has been to express these things to the boy in an 
intelligible and usable form. The material is most 
suitable for use in regular class work in the eighth 
and ninth grades. 


'EEKS, ARLAND D. Psychology for child 


New York, London, D. Ap- 
xi, 312 p. 


training. 
pleton and company, 1925. 
iv. 

Parents will find this volume designed to aid 
them in bringing up their children in the best pos- 
sible manner, according to the approved principles 
of psychology. It describes the native tendencies 
of childhood, accounts for the typical behavior of 
childhood, and offers practical suggestions for train- 
ing in the light of such knowledge The first 
chapters deal principally with instincts, after which 
an historical review of methods of child training is 
given. The latter part of the book deals directly 
with problems of the development of the child and 
his adjustment to environment. 


INSLOW, LEON LoyaL. Organization 
and teaching of art; a program for art 
education in the schools. Baltimore, 
Warwick & York, inc., 1925. 147 p. 
g< 

The author of this book is director of art educa- 
tion in the public schools of Baltimore. Assuming 
that all teachers of drawing and allied subjects 
should possess at least an appreciative knowledge 
of the entire field of art education, he presents a 
practical working program of instruction for the 
elementary and secondary school in both fine and 
industrial arts. 


A demonstration of preschool parent 
uining will be conducted in Georgia 


through the State Parent-Teacher Asso- 


cis 


ation. The Laura Spellman Rockefeller 


memorial fund has made a grant of 
$4,000 a vear for three years to be used for 


this purpose. 


























Trend of College Entrance 


Requirements 


passing examinations in the various subjects required. At the pres- 

ent time no fewer than 10 different methods of admission to college 
are in use in the various colleges of the United States. All colleges will 
admit on examination, and all but a very few will admit on certificate. 
Neither method has proved entirely satisfactory, and two new methods 
have recently appeared which bid fair to develop into the most important 
methods of the future. The first of these methods is the plan initiated at 
Harvard in 1911, and the second is the psychological examination plan 
initiated at Columbia in 1919. As a part of each method a complete set 
of data concerning the applicant—his record, aspirations, interests, etc. 
as well as special recommendations are required. The results of the use 
of these new types of admission methods have indicated that each has a 
high selective reliability, when the subsequent records of the students are 
considered. 

There is a very definite movement to select from the field of candi- 
dates only those who are considered the “best risks.”” The method most 
commonly used is to take only those who are in the upper part of the 
high-school graduating class, those who have made better than passing 
marks, etc. Eleven per cent of the colleges now use some such procedure 
as against one per cent in 1913. This field promises the most significant 
developments in the articulation of high school and college during the 
next few years. 

Enrollment in liberal-arts colleges has increased more than 500 per 
cent since 1890. The resources of the colleges have also increased greatly 
but not in proportion to the number of students. The result is that 
colleges are crowded and are beginning to limit the size of entering classes. 
A number of methods are used to select applicants, among which such ele- 
ments as interests, abilities, capacities, preparations, intellectual records, 
ambitions, and the like are receiving most attention. Limitation promises 
to become the rule rather than the exception within a very few years. 


[ THE EARLIER COLLEGE DAYS entrance was obtained only by 


HARRY CHARLES McKOWN 
In Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 35 
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Optimism in Education 


HATEVER may be the weakness in our American system of 

education, there is sincere ground for the belief that our people 

will find their way to a system of schools that will make for good 
citizenship and promote a high quality of human life. 

The reason for this expectation lies in the deeply rooted faith of Ameri- 
cans in education. None of us may know precisely the type of school best 
suited for the training of a democracy. We may be in doubt as to the 
studies that will most directly develop sound thinking. We may have 
exaggerated notions of the time and the money that ought to be spent in 
special forms of education. But, back of all our uncertainty, there lies 
deep in the conscience of the American people the conviction that in 
education lies the hope of the future. No people more sincerely believe 
in public education than Americans. For the education of their children 
they are ready to make great sacrifices, and if for a generation or two 
they offer up this devotion at the altar of a mistaken ideal, nevertheless 
the devotion is sincere. 

In time this spirit will go far to help the people themselves to find 
their way to a conception of education that shall be disciplinary yet gen- 
erous; whose fruitage will be the development of those forms of schools 
that make for sound training and for true culture. If one could not believe 
this, his anticipations for the future of democracy would be dark. But no 
one can come closely in contact with the schools of English-speaking 
North America, in the United States and the Dominion of Canada, without 
a firm conviction that the inherent desire for education and the sound 
common sense of this people will in time find their way to a system of 
schools which will serve for the development both of intelligence and of 
character. The widespread discontents touching the weaknesses and the 
mistakes of the past years are themselves indicative of a sound attitude. 
Slowly, but none the less surely, we will as a people turn our faces toward 
an ideal of education which rests upon simplicity, sincerity, and thorough- 
ness. To face in this direction is the beginning of true progress. 


HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT. 






























































